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Ladies’ Autumn Suits, Figs. 1-5. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN OF FIG, 2, 
Figs. 1 and 8.—Vio.er Casumere Surr. The 

kilt-pleated skirt of plain violet cashmere is 
trimmed with a bias band of light and dark 
striped violet cashmere. The over-skirt and 
basque are of the striped material, The front 
breadth of the over-skirt is draped at the sides, 


Fig. 1.—Vio.ter CasHMERE 
Suir.—Fronr.—|See Fig. 3.] 


and trimmed on the right side with a bow of 
blue ribbon; the back breadth is draped as seen 
in the illustration. The square-necked basque 
is closed with buttons and button-holes, and is 
trimmed with lace, a rosette, and a bow of satin 
ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Movcnor Scrr wir Trirte Apron 
(with Cur Parer Parrern). The skirt of this 
suit is dark silk, and is edged with a narrow 
pleating of bronze wool, above which is set a 








flounce ten inches deep, made of bronze woollen 
handkerchiefs, as seen in the illustration, An- 
other similar flounce twenty-four inches deep 
surmounts the first. The three lapping over- 
skirt breadths in front are each made of one 
handkerchief, and are trimmed with bows of sat- 
in ribbon. The back breadths of the over-skirt 
are arranged as seen in the illustration. The 
trimming for the basque consists of black Span- 
ish lace and bronze satin bows. The woollen 





Fig. 2.—Movenorr Suir wira Tripte Apron.—Front.—[For Back, 
see Page 589.|—Wirn Cur Paper Parrern.—Price 25 Cents. 





accompanied with full descriptions for putting it 
together, and the quantity of material required. 
Fig. 4.—Fieurep Sitk Surr. The skirt is made 
of prune-colored silk, and is forty-three inches 
long in front, forty-eight inches long behind, and 
two yards and a quarter wide on the bottom. 
The trimming consists of side-pleated ruffles of 
figured silk and a puff of the same, over which 
falls a row of lace four inches deep. The seam 
of the lace is covered with deep insertion. The 
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Fig. 3.—VioLer CASHMERE 
Suir.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 


Fics. 1-5.—LADIES’ AUTUMN SUITS. 


handkerchiefs with armure figures, or plain or 
checked centres of quiet colors with gay plaid or 


striped borders, are imported in sets for these | 


costumes, and are made up over a foundation 
skirt of silk. Black woollen handkerchief dress- 
es with the borders also of black are very useful 
for winter. An illustration of the back of the 
suit will be found on page 589. A cut paper 
paper of the suit is published in nine sizes, even 
numbers, from 30 to 46 inches bust measure, 


over-skirt and basque of figured silk are trimmed 
with lace, insertion, and bows of ribbon. The 
sleeves and the back of the basque are trimmed 
with pleatings of the material. 

Fig. 5.—Strau Surr. The skirt of éeru Surah 
is trimmed with two side-pleated flounces, which 
are edged with lace. The polonaise of écru fig- 
ured Surah has the fronts draped in paniers, and 
is trimmed with puffs and ruffles of satin, and 
with a belt and bows of satin ribbon, 
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Fig. 4.—Figurep Siik Srv. 
Froxt.—[For Back, see P. 589.] 





Reading-Desk.—[See illustration on p. 580.] 


Tus reading-desk is made of turned wooden 


| bars and thin rattans, gilded. The oval frame 


in the centre is filled with an embroidery om dark 
green velvet. Having transferred the design to 
the material, work the flowers with white and 
the buds with pink silk in satin stitch. The in- 


side of the flowers is filled in knotted stitch with 
The calyxes are 


olive silk. worked in satin 
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Fig. 5.—Surau 


UrT, 


stitch with light olive green silk, on which are 
stretched crosswise threads of silk of the same 
color in a darker shade. For the leaves use 
olive and bronze silk, and work them in satin 
stitch, the veins and stems in tent stitch, and the 
single sprays in point Russe. After finishing 
the embroidery, furnish it with a card-board in- 
terlining and lustring lining. The design for this 
reading-desk was shown in full size on page 212, 
Bazar No. 14, VA. XIU. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 





Harrer’s YOUNG Prope No. 43, éssued Au- 
gust 24, contains an illustration of “ Some Queer 
Racing Craft,” with descriptive article ; “ The 
Good Knight,” or the story of the Chevalier Bay- 
ARD; “A Fresh-water Aquarium,” and how to 
make it a success, illustrated ; Chapter Thirteen 
of “ The Moral Pirates,” illustrated ; “ The Tall 
Clock,” a charming story by MARY DENSEL; 
“ Young People at Chautauqua,” a boy’s letter 
from the great Sunday-school Assembly Grounds, 
beautifully illustrated by two full pages of sketches 
éy FRANK BEARD; “A Scandinavian Myth ;” 
Chapter Seven of LOSsine’s “ Story of the Amer- 
ican Navy,” illustrated ; “ How the Geese saved 
the Baby,” illustrated ; “ A Gunpowder Plot,” a 
comical story, with six illustrations; a full Post- 
office Box ; poems, pussles, and other attractions, 





te Our readers attention is called to the Cut 
"aper Patterns of the new and popular Autumn 
Styles, viz., Mouchoir Suit with Triple Apron, 
and English Travelling Cloak, illustrated on the 
first page and on page 589 of the present Number. 





Ve Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain an unusually full and varied assortment of 
patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of La- 
dies’ Under-Clothing of all kinds, Dressing and 
Combing Sacques, Lingerie, Bustles, Kitchen 
Aprons, Wrappers, etec.; Ladies’ Autumn Dress- 
es; Girls and Boys’ Autumn Suits, with a Cut 

"aper Pattern of a Girl’s School Wardrobe ; Em- 
broidery Patterns, Fancy-Work, etc., etc.; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions, 





A FINE ART. 


F we are not a little more careful than 

we have been of late, the art of conversa- 
tion will become a lost art among us. Of 
course there are some city centres where 
perpetual attrition keeps the wits bright, 
as perpetual rubbing brightens silver; but 
abroad in the land we fear that those who 
can maintain a graceful and charming con- 
versation are not by any means so plenty as 
they should be. 

Those that harangue there doubtless are, 
those that argue and quarrel, those that list- 
en, and try to turn away wrath; but those 
that keep the ball flying with light and airy 
motion, never resting too long on anything, 
never allowing a shadow to fall, always 
holding the bubble at the brim, and always 
entertaining all the time—those talkers are 
just as scarce as genius is. 

Intuition and that sense of the rights of 
others which is at the base of all politeness 
are the things that fitly guide fine conver- 
sation, if they do not originate it; it must 
remain that thought and wit, facile expres- 
sion, the art of repartee, amiability, and 
the talent for talking anyway are all pre- 
requisites ; but any hostess who has the for- 
mer qualities can do a great deal toward 
eliciting some of the latter from any circle 
that may gather around her, although we 
admit that her work would be difficult un- 
less she had the co-operation of some think- 
ing power of her own. For it is the flints 
that make sparks of fire on being struck 
together. One might strike two clods to- 
gether all day, and have not a spark in re- 
turn; still, it is to be remembered, indeed, 
that two bits of wood, whirled long enough 
in close impact, will eventually produce a 
flame. 

The first thing to lay to heart in conversa- 
tional matters where pleasure is wished is to 
allow the introduction of no subject where 
radical difference of opinion could create 
feeling, for then anger rather than pleasure 
would be the normal result, not even that 
good being attained which lies in convert- 
ing an opponent. The next thing is to 
avoid all semblance of an argument; for if 
you argue, you will grow vehement and vio- 
lent, which is the last thing proper to a draw- 
ing-room; and you must carry your point or 
be vanquished, and either is equally dis- 
agreeable. You will contradict, too, if you 
argue, you will speak loudly, you will, ten 
to one, use some impetuously abusive words 
that will create enmity, you will be impa- 
tient for your turn, you will interrupt, you 
will give nobody else a chance, you will 
lose your temper, you will make everybody 
about you nervous; and what should have 
been a gay and cheerful exercise will be- 
come little better than a quarrel. 

To find fault, to correct another, to dis- 
cuss personalities, or to jest upon the pe- 
culiarities of those present, tc speak of pri- 
vate matters or of those of which one-half 
the circle are entirely ignorant, to allude at 





all to positive blemishes that may belong 
to those in the company or to those dear to 
them, to breathe of scandal, to use slang 
phrases, to boast and make pretensions, to 
whisper asides, to talk in another language 
—all these are points of ill-breeding even 
worse than the diffidence which keeps one 
in an awkward and blushing silence. 

The dogmatic person, the irritable one, 
the too familiar one, are as disagreeable in 
general conversation as the vulgar one, for, 
indeed, they are a species of the vulgar class, 
and are as much acheck to the art of talking 
well as weeds are to the growth of flowers. 

Never to insist; never to raise the voice 
above the clear, musical pitch it should 
maintain uniformly ; never to permit undue 
earnestness to weigh words down; always to 
keep the sweetest good-nature; to touch 
things with laughing lightness, lest serious- 
ness, desirable as it may be otherwise, set- 
tle where it will soon put a stop to conver- 
sation—all that is something to learn. 

This sweet good-nature, and this rapid 
passing from point to point, are things very 
noticeable in the reports we have of the 
classic symposiacs, real or imaginary. And 
although those symposiacs might to many 
be heavy banquets nowadays, or need kin- 
dred spirits to the ancient ones for their 
enjoyment, yet these characteristics of theirs 
that we mention would be useful in the gay- 
est group of gossipers. It takes, certainly, 
people of two entirely different qualities in 
order to be able to move skillfully from this 
to that without lingering to extract the last 
drop there—these that are full to overflow- 
ing with thoughts and fancies, and those 
that are empty-headed and unbalanced as 
the large-winged butterflies, but for the pur- 
poses of the salon the latter are often as use- 
ful as the former. 

And since “it takes all sorts of people to 
make a world,” according to the old phrase, 
so it takes all sorts of people to make a 
conversation ; and those that have ever en- 
joyed listening to a really brilliant one 
would find it to their advantage if, as well 
as music and dramatic talent, they set them- 
selves at work also to cultivate conversa- 
tion as a fine art. 








“ SUPERS.” 


HE “super” of the stage is a being so 

misprized that even his right to this 
mocking diminutive is disputed, and he is 
derisively docked to “supe.” He has nei- 
ther local habitation in the play, nor name on 
the play-bill. He is, by turns, citizen, sol- 
dier, courtier, peasant, monk, jailer, servant. 
But he is a citizen without privilege, a sol- 
dier to whom a decoration is impossible, a 
courtier hopeless of advancement, a peasant 
with no soil to till, a cell-less monk, a key- 
less jailer, a servant without place. 

Seldom have these anonymous laborers 
any hope to rise. What they are they must 
remain, useful, indistinguishable, unknown, 
till Death rings down the curtain on the 
last scene of all. They are to stand aloof 
from the foot-lights, that they may present 
the better front to the spectators. When 
their little part is done, they are to be hurried 
tothe rear lest they obstruct theactors. Why 
they do what they do, they may not have the 
least conception. They never see the whole 
of the play. Its plot and purpose are prob- 
ably a mystery. It isenough for them todo 
correctly the little assigned to them, and 
stand with patience on their chalked line. 
Their share of the festivity is limited to the 
imaginary vintages in the gilt-paper goblets. 

They have resigned their volition. They 
have only to obey. They are but puppets 
pulled by the string of another’s will. And 
their duties are always arduous. They must 
play any part set down to them, and some- 
times several parts of a night. 

Probably a certain apathy steals over 
them, and they become benumbed by the pe- 
culiar nature of their avocation. Once they 
had ambitions. They felt that, had chance 
cast them in the leading réles, they would 
have spoken the heavy speeches, or wooed, 
or murdered, in a way to make the world 
wonder and rejoice. But Fate determined 
otherwise, and they are now subdued to what 
they work in, ambition, expectation, deter- 
mination, long since spent and dead. 

Everywhere these “supers” crowd the 
stage of the world, indistinguishable in the 
mass, however worthy theindividyal. These 
are the mute inglorious MILTONs, the Crom- 
WELLS guiltless of their country’s blood. 
Once they meant to sing or fight so that 
the land should praise. But they have long 
been contented withinexplicable dumb-show 
and noise, with pasteboard helmets and 
wooden swords. Or, though discontented, 
these have been the award of Fate, that pit- 
iless stage-manager. 

In the bosoms of these “supers” are still 
felt the stirrings of desire. Halfthe women 
in the land, however modest their condition, 
secretly believe that they would make a bet- 
ter figure in the White House than even the 
urbane lady who now graces that high sta- 





tion. And they are certain that their mari- 
tal John or Thomas, patiently plodding at 
desk or counter, was ordained before all oth- 
er men, if gifts and graces could determine 
it, to fill the Executive Chair. The distribu- 
tion of réles seems to them purely accident- 
al. Great ones flash through their part, and 
itis pronounced good because the great ones 
do it. But they see, these keen-eyed “su- 
pers,” where the emphasis was wrong, how 
the leading lady and gentleman came halt- 
ing off when they should make the great hit, 
how forced was this action, how affected that 
gesture. 

The “supers” are numberless as the sands 
of the sea. It is as if Nature needed but a 
few distinct persons for her great parts, and 
economically fashioned all the rest of the 
swarming race in one mould. These are the 
characterless folk, who fit one place in life 
as well as another, and perhaps all equally 
ill. They are useful, perhaps necessary, in 
their little drama of existence, but any one 
of them might be substituted for any other, 
apparently, and the spectators would not be 
the wiser, scarcely recogizing their presence 
living, scarcely missing them dead. 

But there are also “ supers” by hard decree 
of circumstance, not by natural selection, 
and their lot is often bitterenough. These 
are the maiden aunt, the elder unmarried 
sister, the poor relation, alas! alas! too oft- 
en the mother. We all know the old aunt 
who comes on six weeks’ visits, and who be- 
lieves that agreeability is the price of liber- 
al bread and unreluctant salt. She is pliant 
to discomfiture. She makes it a point to 
agree with the last speaker. She is Roman 
or Volscian soldier by swift turns. She 
beats the stretched skin as a Zulu brave, or 
fleshes her English sword in that barbarian, 
as public opinion seems to demand. She is 
alternately one of the populace to cry, “ Burn 
the heretic!” and one of the opposing popu- 
lace to shout, “Save the martyr!” Poor 
soul! She earns her small requital of board 
and lodging. Let us think charitably of 
her in the midst of our chastened joy at her 
departure for some other place of amusement. 

The elder sister, the poor relation, who 
must take employment, however humble, in 
certain limited companies, because they 
have nowbereelse to go—these are among the 
most useful and least rewarded of “supers.” 
Everything in the household economy that is 
irksome, disagreeable, tedious, falls by turns 
to them. Presently, when these demands 
have been long honored, we forget that the 
patient creatures have an identity of their 
own. Having done their part, they are to 
stand aside, to see, possibly, the full glitter 
and bravery of the domestic play, to bear 
their share in the promotion of marriage 
pageants, but on no account to obstruct the 
stage or to interrupt the dialogue by word 
or action. And they, dear souls, for the 
most part, come to ask nothing better than, 
like the shoeless and hard-working rabble 
of Rome, “to see Casa and rejoice in his 
triumphs.” 

But when we let the old mother take the 
part of “super,” what shall be said of us? 
And how often she doesit! She is old-fash- 
ioned, has no wardrobe for the leading “old 
woman,” trips in her grammar, very likely, 
and can only be relegated to the silent ranks 
at the back of the wings. We are perfectly 
kind, we think she does her part well, and 
say 80; we even like to have her usually 
present to “dress the stage.” But of her 
aspirations we take no heed. For the dull- 
ness of her réle we have no compassion. 
The drama of life is for younger actors with 
modern ideas. At her age, and with her 
disqualifications, it is surely enough to be 
“ Player Queen,” with considerate treatment 
and an assured support. 

Oh ye daughters who are yourselves mo- 
thers, will it be enough for you when your 
turn comes, by reason of age and fading 
charms, to drop the réle of Leading Lady ? 
May we be tender to these “‘supers” all about 
us, under whatever name, knowing that they 
are very useful, very faithful, and perchance 
very sorrowful at heart! 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


Land in London.—Tom Taylor.—Pierce Egan.—Du 
Manrier.—Capital Punishment ‘in Switzerland.— 
Gambling.—A Bigamist Extraordinary. 

HE truth is that when “house and land” are 
gone and spent, learning is by no means so 

“ excellent” as it used to be, but skillfulness with 

the pen (which is quite another matter) is of 

great service. On the other hand, it is best to 
stick to the land, and especially if it is in the 
city of London, where last week it was sold (in 

Tower Street) at £4 17s. 6d. a foot, or at the rate 

of £212,000 per acre. Even in Ely Place, Hol- 

born, which does not strike me as being either a 

very fashionable or a very commercial neighbor- 

hood, it sold for half that sum. 

The poor ex-Khedive’s harem, or rather the ex- 
Khedive’s poor harem, after weeks of battling 
with the pitiless wave, has gone back to Naples, 
the unhappy ladies having been forbidden to set 
foot on Turkish soil. I suspect the whole affair 
was planned by their august consort to make 
them content with their lot and him ; just as in 





Rabelais the gentleman in fear of shipwreck ex- 
claims, “ Oh, that I were on dry land” (even, he 
means), “ with somebody kicking me behind !” 

About Mr. Tom Taylor so much has been writ- 
ten that I forbear to add anything save this word 
of praise. As an art critic he was not so popu- 
lar with R.A.’s as with the less-known painters, 
first, because he always judged a picture on its 
own merits, and secondly, because he was glad to 
give a helping hand where a hand was needed. 

The name of Pierce Egan also occurs in our 
last literary obituary, I doubt, however, wheth- 
er your readers will recognize it. Pierce Egan 
was one of those writers whom Wilkie Collins 
describes as addressing “ the unknown public.” 
His channel of publication was chiefly the Lon- 
don Journal, for whose peculiar clientéle his works 
were admirably suited; but they rarely or never 
appeared in the ordinary three-volume form. 

Not to continue my gossip with two such mourn- 
ful topics, I will tell you of a clever retort attrib- 
uted to Du Maurier. Some one who was talking 
to him of the society journals asked if he was 
not afraid of being attacked in some of them for 
his satires on society. ‘ No,” said he; “they know 
I can draw and defend myself.” 

In Switzerland, where capital punishment is 
being generally re-established, the abolition of it 
having proved to be a total failure, they seem to 
take “ extenuating circumstances” into consider- 
ation, as they do in France, but in a much more 
sensible way. There the murderer has but to be 
young, and “in love” with his victim, to receive 
general sympathy ; a murderess has only to prove 
she entertained a tender passion for somebody, 
and, provided it is not her husband, judge, jury, 
and witnesses are all with her. But in Switzer- 
land the iron force of circumstance has its proper 
logical weight. In the canton of Schwytz, for 
example, the crime of infanticide is punished with 
death only when the victim is a child born in 
wedlock, At the first blush it seems as though 
the illegitimate child was treated less fairly in 
being thus denied the utmost protection, but on 
reflection it will be seen that as regards the crim- 
inal—who is almost always the mother—both pity 
and reason are on the side of the law. 

In Italy a charming device has been adopted 
by the legislature for raising the wind: they have 
decided to tax titles, or rather the wearers of them, 
just as in England we tax those who use armorial 
bearings, even if they wear but a crest on a sig- 
net-ring. A prince has to pay 30,000 lire, a 
duke 25,000, and so on, and they will have to 
produce a receipt in order to establish their claim 
to nobility. This will probably not much increase 
the revenue, because Italian noblemen have very 
little money, but it will decrease the nobility—a 
reflection which, as Mr. Pecksniff says, “ is very 
soothing.” Will any member of our present lad- 
ical government have the temerity— But there! 
I daren’t write it. 

In Russia, though the people on the verge of 
starvation may be counted by millions, the nobil- 
ity are very rich; only, since they gamble a good 
deal, their money changes hands, so that their 
gambling has almost the respectable flavor of com- 
merce. They seem to play rather high, since in 
one night Prince Demidoff lost £320,000 to Count 
Schouvaloff, the cousin of the late Russian Am- 
bassador to England. Even the prince, though 
he had the money from the sale of his late San 
Donato collection in his pocket, felt this, like 
Traddles, in David Copperfield, to be rather “a 
pull,” and there was some difficulty about “ set- 
tling.” The Czar, we are told, persuaded the win- 
ner to take £40,000 and let his debtor off. How 
pleasant it must be to know a gentleman whose 
influence with one’s creditors can persuade them 
to excuse us over eighty-seven per cent. of our 
little accounts ! 

I remember a certain old general, who was a 
great hand at whist, being summoned, years ago, 
before our commander-in-chief. “I am sorry to 
hear,” said the latter, “ that there has been a great 
deal of gambling among the young fellows in 
your—that is, in the regiment under your com- 
mand, general.” 

“There has been, your Royal Highness, yes, 
but I do assure you there is none now. The 
fact is’—here the general sunk his voice to 
a confidential whisper—‘I have won all their 
money.” 

“There swims no goose so gray,” says the poet, 
“but soon or late she finds some fitting gander 
for her mate,” and the same thing, it seems, may 
be said of the gander. A man without arms was 
brought before the magistrate last week for big- 
amy ; the defense was that there could have been 
no putting on of the ring by the husband (as en- 
joined in the Church service), and also that he 
could not have given the wife his hand. - This 
was admitted, but the father of the first wife tes- 
tified that she put the ring on her knuckles and 
that the bridegroom “shoved it on with his teeth.” . 
“That,” observed the judge, “is not according 
to the rubric.” ‘The bigamist, however, was ac- 
quitted on other grounds, the first wife having 
deserted him for seven years. 

Even this does not equal the once famous case 
of Miss Biffin, who found a husband albeit she had 
neither arms nor legs. It is, perhaps, unneces- 
sary to add that she had property. Indeed, she 
moved—or rather was carried about—in good so- 
ciety. There is a story of her being left by acci- 
dent in the assembly rooms at Cheltenham after 
a ball. When the lights were all put out she be- 
gan to scream, and the night porter came up to 
know what was the matter. 

“T have been left behind and forgotten,” she 
eried. “It is most shameful.” 

“Then step this way, ma’am.” 

“T can’t; I’ve got no legs.” 

This frightened the man, for he had never 
heard of Miss Biffin, and of her fondness, like 
Dickens’s dwarf, for “ going into society.” How- 
ever, he mustered courage and approached her 
with, “ Put out your hand, ma’am.” 

“T have got neither hands nor arms,” was the 
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astounding reply, at which he fled, exclaiming, 
very illogically, that she must be the devil. 

There’s nothing like a good character—and 
plenty of it. A guard on the Northwestern, who 
has been a “ confidential servant” of the company 
for twenty years, has been convicted of stealing 
travellers’ luggage, throughout that period, to the 
value of upward of £1000, 

I am delighted to hear that there is a “ depres- 
sion” in blue china and Chelsea figures, since it 
affords hope that at least one folly of fashion is 
sensibly declining. It is curious how forcibly, 
in the matter of general intelligence, the china 
maniacs remind one of earth men. I wonder 
whether there is any mysterious affinity beyon.. 
that of common clay between them ? 

R. Kemate, of London. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE MOUCHOIR SUIT. 


HE mouchoir suit, with triple apron, illustrated 
on the front page and page 589, and of which 
a cut paper pattern is published, is already es- 
tablished in favor, and promises to be one of the 
popular styles for autumn and winter. The Scotch 
gingham mouchoirs have been removed from the 
counters of retail stores, and are replaced by fine 
wool handkerchiefs for making winter suits. The 
new woollen handkerchiefs are a yard square, 
which is the whole width of the fabric, and are 
sold in sets without cutting the squares apart. 
They cost from $1 50 to $2 a square, which is 
one yard, and are shown in various qualities. 
The centre of the square is usually of some quiet 
stylish shade, as that gives the prevailing color 
to the costume, such as bronze, navy or peacock 
blue, dark garnet, or one of the many shades of 
purple that are to be worn this winter. This cen- 
tre may be plainly woven or twilled, or else it is 
in fine armure or mummy-cloth pattern, or it may 
be in small checks of two shades of the same 
color. The border is then of stripes in gay con- 
trast to the centre, in bright Madras colors, or, if 
it is preferred, in darker shades of the color of 
the centre. Where these stripes cross each other 
at the corners a large plaid is formed, and on 
these corners much of the beauty and style of the 
dress is thought to depend. In the suit illus- 
trated the basque is bordered with the stripe, 
and finished in the back most bouffantly with 
handkerchief points. A handkerchief point is 
in the centre of each apron; the pleated back 
of the overskirt has also borders, and the corners 
are there shown to advantage. The skirt is laid 
in pleats made with reference to displaying the 
borders and corners, and a narrower pleating is 
added below. The skirt of this suit is mounted 
on a silk foundation, and this foundation, with 
the waist lining also of silk, is the only way in 
which silk is now introduced into the imported 
woollen costumes. The fashion of wearing a 
silk lower skirt with silk flounces and a woollen 
over-dress has been abandoned by French dress- 
makers, and a woollen suit, in order to be stylish, 
must have only woollen seen on the outside, silk 
being relegated to linings and foundations. Black 
Spanish lace, woollen lace in colors, and beaded 
laces are used on some handkerchief dresses, 
though the greater number depend merely upon 
the borders for trimming. Ladies who are reno- 
vating woollen dresses of solid color left over 
from last season give the mouchoir effect to these 
dresses by buying only a few handkerchiefs, and 
using them for an apron over-skirt, and as bor- 
ders on the basque, and flounces of the lower 
skirt. The apron pointed on one side is liked as 
a convenient pattern for remodelling such dress- 
es. The basque and lower skirt of the dress 
of last season are then retained. Broad plaids 
of Madras colors are also used in this way for 
borders of last year’s dresses, and sometimes 
goods with a very broad stripe made up of many 
narrow stripes of several colors is found to be 
effective for such borders. The stripe or the 
plaid when used for borders is not cut bias, but 
is used straight and lengthwise of the goods, as 
the bias border would destroy the handkerchief 
appearance. The balayeuse flounce of contrast- 
ing color is still used in small knife pleats, or in 
box pleats. This is made most often of red Surah 
or of satin, and appears to come from beneath 
the skirt of the dress. The checked mouchoirs 
are imported in heavy English homespun, and 
will be much used for travelling and shopping 
dresses, accompanied by a small turban of the 
checked cloth, with a gay wing for its trimming. 
These are made very simply, and consist of a kilt 
skirt with the borders at the bottom, a short 
wrinkled apron over-skirt, and a belted basque. 


THE ENGLISH TRAVELLING CLOAK. 


The English travelling cloak illustrated on page 
589, and of which a cut paper pattern is publish- 
ed, is a simple and graceful model for a most 
useful garment, which is now used on many oc- 
casions other than travelling, such as for morn- 
ing shopping, for driving, and for a water-proof 
cloak. The hood which accompanies this cloak 
is one of the new negligee shapes that will be 
worn on many garments this winter. The front 
of the cloak is clinging, and is cut double-breast- 
ed, yet buttons high about the throat. The slight 
fullness in the back of the skirt is added by pleats 
in the middle seam. English homespun cloth of 
irregular small plaids of dark mixed colors is one 
of the most stylish materials for this garment. 
There are also many cloaks of dark navy blue 
water-proof cloth, while others are of rifle green 
or pheasant brown. The lining of the hood is of 
a different material, and often of contrasting col- 
or. Large tinted pearl buttons and rows of ma- 
chine stitching are the only trimmings. 


CASHMERES, EMBROIDERIES, ETC. 


French cashmere will be revived for woollen 
dresses this winter. It is imported in very light 
colors for house dresses in most exquisite shades, 





some of which are old tints that have not been 
used for years; among these are peach-blow, li- 
lac, pearl-color, pale gray with pink tinges, lemon, 
maize, salmon, pale rose, and three white shades 
—cream white, ivory, and white tinted with pink. 
These are to be made into matinée toilettes, and 
into quaint flowing dresses of classic styles, and 
in tea gowns for the afternoon. For the street 
dark shades of cashmere are shown in four of 
the stylish purple shades ranging from mauve to 
dahlia, all of which have red tints; there are 
then several blue purples, to which the prélat 
shades belong; peacock, French blue, and gen- 
darme are the choice blue shades; cardinal, dull 
garnet, and dull cinnamon red are next displayed ; 
grenouille, or frog green, is one of the artistic 
shades, also olive, bronze, and very dark rifle 
green—a clear old-fashioned shade like myrtle 
green. 

Embroidered cashmere is imported in pieces 
that measure four meters for the garniture of 
plain cashmere dresses. The coloring of this 
embroidery and the floral designs, with the finish 
of crimped tape fringe, are very beautiful. The 
ground of the cashmere and the shades of the 
needle-work are many tones of one color, or else 
the embroidery is in several tones of a contrasting 
shade, as pale blue on frog green, or white dai- 
sies on sky-blue cashmere, or else the cashmere 
is bronze-color and the garniture is a darker 
shade of the same. There is enough embroidery 
in each set for scarf drapery for the skirt, while 
a narrow band is added for trimming the corsage 
and sleeves. Mummy-cloths of fine pure wool, 
and in stylish dark colors, are offered for winter 
dresses. They are a yard wide, single fold, and 
cost $1 a yard. 

TRIMMED BONNETS. 


A drapery of jet is the novel trimming for the 
small beaded lace bonnets that will be worn 
through the fall and early winter. This is com- 
posed of a net scarf more than an eighth of a 
yard wide, richly wrought with fine jet beads in 
patterns of sprigs or leaves, and finished in the 
scalloped, lace-like edges with a narrow fringe of 
the beads. The crown and brim of the bonnet 
are smoothly covered with beaded net, and the 
shape is close and small. This scarf is then 
draped on the brim, covering it, and reaching 
over to the crown. It is arranged in two slight 
puffs on the top, giving somewhat the effect of 
an Alsacian bow in shape, though it is not tied in 
loops; it is held in the centre by a long slender 
brooch of jet like the scarf pins now used at 
the throat. Its fullness there gives a slightly 
puffed appearance, and it is thence drawn down 
to the sides, where the strings are set on. The 
fringed edge falls over the hair in front. A 
pompon of jetted spiral ostrich feathers, with 
perhaps a bit of heron’s feather in the centre, is 
the only other trimming; this is placed high on 
the left of the brim, and stands out from the 
bonnet instead of clinging to its outlines. The 
strings of folded black silk, over an inch wide, are 
covered with four or five rows of the narrow Tom 
Thumb jet fringe, and are fastened low on the 
breast by a great bow made of a jetted scarf like 
that used on the bonnet. 

Gold beads mixed with chenille are used in 
patterns on the crown of bonnets, and in lace 
that surrounds the crown or edges the brim. 
There are also leaf trimmings made of pendent 
strands of chenille tipped with tinsel or with gold 
beads; these have the effect of fringe, and are 
very handsome in amber and golden shades. An 
elegant bonnet with slightly ‘“ poked” brim is cov- 
ered with silk plush of golden color and very 
long pile. The crown has a winding pattern of 
embroidery done with gold beads and gold brown 
chenille; a row of chenille lace then surrounds 
the crown. Some plush drapery is on the brim, 
and this is edged in front with drooping leaves 
of chenille and gold. The plush lining of the 
brim does away with any need of face trimming. 
The strings are of the silk plush doubled, a fin- 
ger wide when finished, and are worn tied in a 
great bow low down below the chin, Two os- 
trich tips of quaintly beautiful shading of gold, 
brown, and pink are fastened by a large gilded 
bug on top of the left side of the bonnet, and 
then curl toward the front. 

All trimmings are massed far forward close to 
the edge of the brim, in many instances leaving 
the crown perfectly bare; this is seen especially 
in the poke-bonnets, For general use a popular 
trimming will be a scarf of satin Surah three- 
eighths of a yard wide, with the middle gathered 
into a very small space directly in the middle of 
the brim, and quite close to the front. A golden 
bug or a brooch will hold this gathered part. 
The fullness of the scarf will then puff it out 
slightly as it passes along the brim to the ears, 
where it is again caught by a bug, and then hangs 
as strings. Sometimes the same appearance of 
two smaller puffs is given just below the crown, 
with the brooch in the middle. The left side of 
a bonnet trimmed in this way has usually a fluffy 
pompon, or rosettes of lace, a bird’s head with 
breast plumage, or else two or three short ostrich 
tips curled outward from the bonnet. All fea- 
thers used on the new bonnets are fastened but 
once—that is, at the stems—and the tips are left 
loose. A rifle green bonnet is trimmed in the 
way just described with bright red Surah, which 
is twilled like serge, and has the lustre of satin. 
The crown of this bonnet is very prominent and 
bare, and is made of green velvet, while the poke 
brim is of long-pile plush both inside and out. 
An impion’s head and breast feathers rest on 
the left side. A picturesque bonnet of tigre 
plush in quaintly mottled shades of brown has 
the trimming scarf also of the plush, and has 
three curled ostrich tips in shades of frog green 
and salmon pink. The brim of this bonnet has 
a single deep indentation on the left side, which 
is one of the caprices seen on many Parisian 
bonnets designed for very young ladies, A rifle 
green plush bonnet, with an old gold scarf of 





Surah, and golden plumes, is trimmed in the sim- 
plest style with corrugated, fluted puffs, having 
an Alsacian effect. This combination of colors 
is so popular that there are fur beaver bonnets 
made with dark green outside and old gold in- 
side the brim. Another stylish combination is 
old gold and prune-color; the bonnet is of the 
golden plush, and the scarf of prune-colored 
Surah, held on the brim by a shaded pheasant’s 
breast, and by copper red gold bugs on the cur- 
tain band. 

A dress bonnet of light lilac plush has helio- 
trope shaded beads in leaves on the crown, and 
two small ostrich tips placed high on the left side, 
for its only trimmings. The feathers are shaded 
purple, tipped with cream-color, and are held by 
a bit of lophophore plumage. The long pile of 
the plush is the beauty of this bonnet, hence the 
plush is the only material employed both inside 
and out, forming also the strings, which are, how- 
ever, lined with satin merveilleux. 

Among the fur beaver or “brush plush” bon- 
nets which are to take the place of plain felt bon- 
nets those with rolled brims are very much ad- 
mired. A handsome model of these is entirely 
of dull dark red. Satin merveilleux of the same 
shade forms a great bow on the right side, and 
is then lengthened into strings; two demi-long 
ostrich tips of red shades trim the left side, curl- 
ing outward in the prevailing fashion. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; A. 
T. Stewart & Co.; Arrxen, Son, & Co.; and 
Wortuineton, Suitru, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


THE Queen opposes the project of a railway 
into the neighborhood of Balmoral. 

—Mrs. LANGTRY has looked so lovely since 
she wore old gold satin that her popular name 
has been changed to the Amber Witch. 

—CovuTwure once told Diaz that the only na- 
ture with which the latter artist was acquainted 
was the Forest of Fontainebleau. 

—The Knight of Kerry, who died lately, was 
one of the three remaining hereditary knights 
of Ireland, and was baroneted but a little while 
ago. He has probably done more to relieve dis- 
tress in Ireland than any other person. The 
Irish terminus of the Atlantic cable is on a por- 
tion of his estate of Valentia Island. 

—Mr. W. H. Smita, late First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, in England, whom the Oxford boys, on 
the occasion of his receiving his LL.D., greeted 
with the air of “ Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B.,”’ has 
just bought a mansion in Grosvenor Place, Lon- 
don, for one hundred and ninety-five thousand 
dollars. 

—The Lord Chamberlain objected to the stage 
representation of the heavenly phalanxes in Si- 
gnor Borro’s Mefistofele, and a curtain of clouds 
had to be arranged so as to hide them, while 
Mefistofele sang his part alone. 

—At the Bachelor’s Ball lately given at Ken- 
sington House, in London, the Princess of Wales, 
who danced several times, wore a dress of gold 
brocade and satin, with deep chenille fringes, 
and yellow roses with diamonds in her hair. 

—The Hungarian nobility do things on a 
sumptuous scale of expenditure. Count EMAnN- 
UEL ANDRASSY is building a — theatre at 
his country-seat, and another Hungarian propri- 
etor of one hundred and fifty thousand acres of 
land has followed the general fashion, and built 
one to seat eight hundred persons. 

—Although her mind is still confused, the 
Empress CARLOTTA has so far improved as to be 
able to talk rationally. 

—Mr. Ruskin has been selling his cast-off 
books, and owing to the fact of his writing in 
them such sentences as were to be read on the fly- 
leaf of DeEMosTHENES’s Orations—‘‘ Old school 
trash, never read a line of it,’? and on that of 
Pury, “Poor stuff, not worth the paper it’s 
printed on’—the books brought twenty times 
their value. 

—Miss MAYNARD, the young heiress whose 
name was once spoken of in connection with that 
of Prince LEOPOLD, and who is to be on some 
day the Countess of Warwick, will not marry 
Lord Brooke till after her majority, in order 
that she may then settle a suitable fortune on 
her younger sister. 

—One of the pet eccentricities of King Lup- 
wia of Bavaria is to take a midnight drive every 
night, enjoying it particularly when, as on the 
other night, a grand thunder-storm so frightened 
the horses that he barely escaped with his life. 

—The Italian treasury is again replenished on 
quite a model plan; when a prince assumes his 
title, he is obliged to buy a royal license, and 
pay six thousand dollars for it; a duke pays 
tive thousand, a marquis four thousand, a count 
three thousand, a baron two thousand; any hon- 
orary prefix costs its wearer one thousand dol- 
lars, and any foreign decoration costs eighteen 
dollars. * 

—Prince Victor, the present heir to the Na- 
poleonie pretensions, is a comely, well-grown 
lad, who has seen little of the world except at 
the theatres and at his aunt MATHILDE’s. His 
expenditures are closely examined, and their 
largest item is his horses and riding lessons. 
He is truthful, obstinate, reticent, and modest, 
and in his father’s presence does not speak till 
he is spoken to. 

—A man by the name of GODMANN beat CuRIs- 
TIAN UmBricut to death a few years ago in In- 
diana. Some weeks since a pair of bull-dogs 
pulled him down and nearly devoured him, and 
after that they attacked UmBrRIGHT’s widow, 
and almost tore her to pieces before help could 
reach her. 

—Saratoga has now another diamond lady, 
one not being enough. The present candidate 
is Mrs. Bev, of California. Her diamonds are 
said to be worth about two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, and she is followed by a valet 
who is their especial custodian. 

—One of the brightest figures in Washington 
society is Miss ANNA Dawes, the daughter of the 
Massachusetts Senator. She is very fair, with 
Greek outlines, has a tall and willowy shape, and 
is distinguished for her great good-nature and 
brilliant wit. 

—A pair of boots made for Annie LOUISE 
Cary to wear in opera are of light blue satin, 
with blue lacings and tassels, !ined with cardi- 
nal kid, and banded with inch-wide gold braid. 
There are some stage boots that are suld for one 





hundred and twenty-five dollars a pair, They 
are made of gold or silver thread and silk, with 
gems for buttons, and the stockings worn with 
them cost seventy-five dollars a pair. . 

—Lady PauLINA VON MALINKRODT?, Who built, 
at her own expense, and in honor of her dead 
brother, the convent bearing her name, at 
Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, is now in this coun- 
try, and before going home will visit all the re- 
ligious houses of that nature here, and several 
in South America, 

—Not long since Mr. Guapstone and Lord 
ELcHo rose at the same time in Parliament to 
present petitions. Lord ELcHo gave way, and 
Mr. GLADSTONE’s petition proved to be from 
the farmers of Lord Excno’s constituency, in 
favor of the Hares and Rabbits Bill, which Lord 
E.cuo had violently opposed. When Lord Ex- 
CHO’s turn came, he presented a petition against 
the bill which Mr. GLapsrone supports, from 
Sir Toomas GLapsTong, the Prime Minister's 
elder brother. 

—At the first Newport fox-hunt of the season 
the brush was given to Miss Coatss, the daugh- 
ter of the Philadelphia thread manufacturer. 

—By the death of his mother, Lady Cowprr, 
who had property in five counties, one estate 
alone paying fifty thousand dollars a year, the 
Viceroy of Ireland becomes one of the wealthiest 
men in Great Britain, and, it is said, will prob- 
ably resign, in order to look after his revenues. 

—The Duke of Marlborough having sold his 
gems, which were brought together by the great 
Tuomas HowarpD, Earl of Arundel, for thirty- 
five thousand guineas, is now about to sell his 
library, which is as valuable in its way as the 
gems. Neither the gems nor the books were 
heirlooms, but came through connections. 

—It is reported that Mr. Drake De Kay is 
collecting the various verses, humorous and oth- 
erwise, written about hii in relation to mining 
matters, in a handsome volume to be dedicated 
to the stockholders of Chrysolite. 

—Mr. Dennis, of New Jersey, has patented a 
vehicle which may be pulled over ice as a sleigh, 
and on touching water becomes a gondola-like 
boat. It is expected to prevent many accidents. 

—Count ADLERBEG is the son of the confidant 
of the Czar NicHoLas, and inherited the office, 
as he is the friend and favorite of the Czar AL- 
EXANDER. It was through his careless good- 
nature in not removing an inefficient officer of 
the guard there that the Winter Palace explo- 
sion took place. A sister-in-law of his was Ma- 
dame SKOBELOFF, the lately murdered mother 
of the Russian General of that name. 

—The powers of entail in England were re- 
stricted in consequence of the will of Mr. THEL- 
LussON, a Swiss merchant in London, who in- 
tended his vast fortune—which he had made in 
part from the purchase of the jewels of the French 
émigrés—to accumulate till it reached seven hun- 
dred million dollars; and it being thought unde- 
sirable that any subject should have such wealth, 
Parliament passed a bill limiting entail to life 
and twenty-one years thereafter. Contrary to 
general belief, there is no such thing as a law of 
primogeniture there, but merely a custom. If 
he pleases to do so, a duke may leave his fortune 
to his valet. The estates of the Duke of Hamil- 
ton and of many other nobles are entirely un- 
entailed. 

—While Mrs. Lanerry and other professional 
beauties and royal ladies were holding stalls, 
and carrying round Champagne for sale by the 
glass at fabulous prices, for the benefit of the 
sufferers by the loss of the Atalanta, a poor wo- 
man whose husband went down with the ship 
committed suicide. 

—Dr. WasHBuRN, in speaking lately of a pomp- 
ous Church dignitary, now no longer living, says, 
“*T remember a definition in mathematics, that 
of a point—‘ position without magnitude’—and 
it describes the bishop exactly.” 

—Dr. HERz has made the trial of a submarine 
telephone, with great success. His invention 
has carried a voice three hundred miles inland. 

—Madame Sempricu is a new prima donna, 
whom no difficulties disconcert, whose scales 
are wonderfully true, and whose shake is perfec- 
tion. 

—Dean STANLEY says the vacant chapel in 
Westminster Abbey, where would have been 
placed the monument to the young Prince who 
d‘.d frhting for England, and deserted by Eng- 

shmen, will be as notable for the absence of 
uhe monument as it might have been for its 
presence. On the adjoining pavement he long 
ago had recorded the only act affording a prece- 
dent for the recent behavior of Parliament—the 
disinterment of the magnates of the Common- 
wealth under the outburst of party passion at 
the Restoration. 

—The ladies of the Eastern harems now begin 
for the first time to feel the burdens of the late 
war in the plentiful lack of their attar of roses. 
The producers used to be obliged to furnish it 
to the Sultan’s family at a nominal price, but 
are now at liberty to ask prices which put it 
beyond the reach of the royal ladies. 

—Mr. LoNGFELLOW’s Masque of Pandora, mu- 
sic by CELLIER, is to be brought out in the Bos- 
ton Theatre in December. A few new songs 
have been written for the principal part. 

—The Princess Dora pD’ [stria is the daugh- 
ter of Prince MICHAEL GHIKA, and married in 
her twentieth year Prince MassaLsky, a de- 
scendant of Rurik, the legendary founder of the 
Russian Empire. 

—Mrs. ArnBy HutcHinson PATTeN, one of 
the famous HutcuHinson family, once fasted for 
twenty-one days, taking all the time her social 
part in the hydropathic institution where she was, 
and surrounded by tempting fruit and dainties. 

—A little nine-year-old son of NEAL, an Amer- 
ican painter living in Munich, is developing ex- 
traordinary musical genius. Although ignorant 
of harmony, his scores, when copied out by his 
friends, are perfectly correct. They consist of 
waltzes, romances, songs without words, and 
themes with variations, of a weird and melan- 
choly character. 

—A Sicilian gentleman, Signor MAROLDA, ar- 
rived in England a few years ago with thirty-five 
francs between himself and friend. He had a 
talent for decoration, and they lived on nine- 
pence a day till the signor had put himself in 
communication with various firms of house 
decorators. He has so prospered that he re- 
cently gave a house-warming, and his ateliers 
looked like the palace of some old Florentine 
prince, only richer with the masterpieces ran- 
sacked and harmoniously combined from other 
centuries. At this ee ee Sara Bern- 
HARDT recited, Tosti and Trro Marrs played, 
and Marig Rozz, Sorta, and Det PuENTE sang. 


























pure Border 

for Lingerie. 

Tus border is 
worked on linen 
with very fine 
thread in inter- 
woven button-hole 
stitch and in lace 
stitch. Cut away 
the material under- 
neath the bars. 


Shawl Strap, 
Figs. 1-3. 
THE two straps 
are fastened on the 
iron rods at the 
sides of the double 
handle, and are 
run through slits 
in the steel bar as 












































seen in Fig.2. To 
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the clamp in the 
m:ddle of the steel 


.—Borper ror Tipy.—Cross 7 
bar horizontally, 
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Fig. 2.—Suaw Strar.—[See Fig. 1.] Fig. 3.—Saw1 Srrap.—t[See Fig. 1.] 
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and turn the wood- 
en handle as seen 
in Fig. 3. Having 
inclosed the shawl 
as seen in Fig. 1, 
turn the handle, 
by which means 
the straps are roll- 
ed up, and push 
up the clamp. 


Jewelry, Figs. 
1-10. 

Tue chatelaine 
in the centre and 
the small scarf 
pins on each side 
are of filigree sil- 
ver. The Japa- 
nese brooch at the 
top, the pendant, 
and the brooch 
simulating a fan 
are of gold enam- 
elled in colors, and 
the bracelet and 
pins for the coif- 
fure are also of 
gold. 
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Fig. 2.—Borprr ror Tipy.—Cross 
Srircu Emprowery. 
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my Crochet 
) Edging for 
Lingerie. 
Tus edging 
is worked with 
fine crochet 
cotton, partly 
crosswise and 
partly length- 
wise, on a foun- 
dation of 17 
st. (stitch), in 
rounds going 
back and forth, 
as follows: 1st 
round. — Pass 
over the next 
8 st., 12 de. 
(double _—cro- 
chet) on the 
following 12 
st., paying no 
attention to the 
next 2st. 2d 
round. —Three 
times alter- 
nately 7 ch, 
(chain stitch), 
1 se. (single 
crochet) on the 
fourth follow- 
ing st. 8d 
round.—9 ch., 
1 se. on the 
4th st. of the 
next ch. scal- 
lop, twice al- 
ternately 7 ch., 
se. on the 
st. of the 
next ch. scal- 
lop. 4th and 
5th rounds.—Like the preeeding round, but at the end of 
the 5th round work 5 ch., 1 de. on the first 9 ch. of the 4th 
round, 5 ch., and 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the vertical vein of 
the last sc. in the 8d round, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the Ist ch. in the 
2dround. 6th round. 
—8 de. on the next 
5 ch. in the preced- 
ing round, 1 de. on 
the next de., 8 de. on 
the following 5 ch., 
three times alter- 
nately 3 ch., 1 se. 
on the 4th st. of the 
next ch. scallop. 7th 
round.—3 ch., which 
count as first de., 12 
de. on the following 
Fig, 2—Derau. or Worx-Bae, 12 st. 3 ch., five 
‘ Fic. 1. times alternately 2 
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Fig. 1.—Drawn-work DesiGN and FRINGE 4th 
ror Tipy. 





Fig. 1.—Work-Bac.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 1—Berper ror Cuamr.—Pornt DE 
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de. separated by 3.ch. on the third following de., 
1 ch., then fasten to the first foundation st., and 
work 1 se. thereon. 8thround.—Four times alter- 
nately 7 ch., 1 se. on the next single ch., then 7 
ch., 1 se. on the second following 8 ch., 7 ch., pass 
over 2 de., 2 de. on the following 2 de., 6 ch., 
pass over 6 st., 8 de. on the following 3 de. 9th 
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round.—3 ch., 
which count as 
first de., pass 
over the last 
de. in the pre- A 
ceding round, << 
12 de. on the ia 7, 
following 12 > \ 7) 
st. Repeat al- .) ay! 

ways the 2d- NN —INN 


9th rounds, but 



































































in every rep- 


etition, after Mere" 
Re) 
ie 


the last st. in 

R ‘ < the 7th round, 
g — . * work 1 sc. on 
= & - \ ‘SC the correspond- 
Dy Suge oy NSS ing ch. in the 
te \ y . § ASX 8th round of 
eS ASG the preceding 

} SS DP RN . $ pattern figure. 
Finish the edg- 
ing at the top 
with 5 rounds, 
as follows: Ist 
round.—1 se. 
on each edge 
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round; the middle of the 3 de. should always come on the 
de. of the preceding round. 5th round.—1 sc. on each st. 
in the preceding round. 


Work-Bag, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts work-bag 
consists of a round 
bottom six inches 
in diameter, which 
is covered on both 
sides with maroon 
cashmere, under- 
laid with wadding 
for the inside, and 
a bag of the 
same material. 
The work-bag is 
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Fig. 2.—Borprer ror CHarr.—Pornt DE 
BouLoGne anpD Pornt Russe. 


ornamented, besides, with three pieces of silver 
canvas. The bag requires a piece of material 
twenty-eight inches wide and ten inches and a half 
deep, which is folded down at the top on the wrong 
side an inch and a quarter wide, and stitched for 
a hem, through which run a silk cord of the same 
Fig. 1.—Sora Prtow.—[See Fig. 2.] color, finished on the ends with tassels, Next 
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eut of silver canvas three-cornered pieces of suit- 
able size, observing Fig. 1, and embroider them 
in b*sitiped design as shown by Fig. 2. For each 
stripe fasten triple threads of Bordeaux chenille 
in vertical rows on the canvas with horizontal 
and diagonal stitches of silk in the same color, 
and embroider the intervals in point Russe with 
similar silk. These pieces as well as the bottom 
of the bag are edged with a leaf ruche of Bor- 
deaux satin ribbon seven-eighths of an inch wide. 





[Begun in Harper's Bazar No. 36, Vol. XIII.) 
MISSING! 
By MARY CECIL HAY, 


Avruor or “Op Mypvrttor’s Money,” “ For Her 
Dear Saxe,” “ Vicror anp VANQuIsHED,” 
“Tue Squrme’s Lecaoy,” ETO., ETO. 








CHAPTER IIL. 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


Wun the slow third-class train for Liverpool 
stood in one of the quiet village stations, still half 
an hour’s journey from the great sea-port, a gen- 
tleman left one of the first-class carriages, and 
with a swift, resolute air walked through the 
little station out into the road, giving up to the 
ticket collector, who had stopped him, a ticket 
for Liverpool. Then he went down a narrow 
shadowy lane, into one of the prettiest valleys 
England boasts. He walked with a restless and 
unequal step, but yet with an evident purpose in 
view; and now and then as he walked he took 
off his hat and carried it, lifting his head to meet 
the languid summer breeze. Without glancing 
about him, he passed presently through a strag- 
gling village. A group of children, chattering mer- 
rily as they ran out from the school-house, sep- 
arated silently when they came upon him, and let 
him go well upon his way before they followed. 
Two men, talking at the door of the village inn, 
touched their hats to him involuntarily ; but they 
stopped their discussion, and looked after him 
with an unaccountable and uncomfortable inter- 
est. A woman at her cottage door gave him a 
prompt “ Good-day, sir,” but then turned into 
her cottage without waiting for a possible reply, 
not noticing that her son’s invalided sheep-dog, 
which had been lying outside the cottage in the 
sun, had crept in after her, and stood now fa- 
cing the door, with wide pathetic eyes. Close 
to this cottage a field path led across the mea- 
dows to the village church, and this solitary trav- 
eller paused at the gate, looking along it to the 
gray tower, square and still among the tremulous 
trees. As he stood so the sweet June silence 
was broken by a tolling bell, and the listener start- 
ed back a moment, and lifted his hand to his head. 
One by one the sad clear notes rang out. When 
was it he had heard them? Not from this spot, 
though. With slow uncertain fingers he unlatch- 
ed the gate, closed it noiselessly behind him, and 
went on along the narrow path, while the sad sin- 
gle notes grew louder every minute now, until 
they seemed to deafen him when he walked softly 
through the church-yard and stood within the 
shadow of the porch. The heavy door was set 
wide open, and he entered the church almost un- 
consciously. It was so strange—like the reality 
of a dream which never strikes the dreamer as 
unreal—to find the church hung with black, and 
solemn music filling it; and almost as if he act- 
ed unconsciously, he quietly entered a deep, square 
pew close to the door. The sides of the pew were 
high enough to screen him from the sight of any 
one, as he sat with his arms folded and his head 
bent upon his chest, while the slow, solemn notes 
of the organ and the singers died, and a speaker’s 
words fell gravely on the stillness. On this one 
man’s ear they fell vaguely, scarcely comprehend- 
ed, and yet they clung to him and re-echoed for 
a brief while, even when at last the voice ceased, 
and there was a silence in the church after the 
hushed tread of the slow, sad procession leaving 
it with their shrouded burden. 

“ How are the dead raised up? and with what 
body do they come ?” 

Slowly and softly upon the silence haunted by 
these words the music of the organ stole. The 
organist, who felt himself alone in the church, 
while the little crowd stood round the open grave, 
played to his own grave thoughts; but to the one 
listener unseen in the deep shadowy pew the notes 
were growing loud and discordant now, while he 
rose to his full height, and gazed around the 
gloomy, black-draped building—gazed as if he 
could not see. Then he turned swiftly and sud- 
denly to listen, not to the organ notes—for they 
were pealing, echoing, vibrating round him deaf- 
eningly, he thought—but to some fancied sound 
far off. And as he stood so he brought one hand 
slowly from his breast and lifted it to his forehead, 
the fingers clenched on something that he held. 


“We meekly beseech Thee, 0 Father, to raise 
us from the death of sin—” 

The quiet, serious voice ceased suddenly, and 
the group around the open grave looked up in 
wondering awe ; for from the church there echoed 
through the summer stillness the clear and un- 
mistakable reverberation of a pistol-shot. 





CHAPTER IV. 
GOOD-BY. 


Taeopora Hurst was sitting alone that evening 
in the school-room at Lancaster Gate, for she felt 
less lonely there than in the lofty drawing-rooms, 
or even in her mother’s morning-room, where ev- 
erything reminded her of her mother’s absence. 
In the dining-room, dinner was laid for the mas- 
ter of the house, and Theo (who had dined early 
with the Friiulein) was listening for his return, 
while she played softly to herself, trying not to 
feel the house so large and herself so solitary. 

* Henley,” she said, without turning, when some 





one entered the room, for she felt sure it was the 
butler come in once more to express astonishment 
at his master’s delay, “ you shall send to Gresham 
House, please. Let James take a hansom, and 
keep it while he inquires in the offices, for I am 
anxious—rather.” 

“ Theo !” 

“ Oh, Jack,” the girl cried, rising to meet the 
gentleman who had entered in so familiar a man- 
ner. “Isit you? Have you seen father to-day ?” 

“No to the latter question. Yes to the for- 
mer. Why are you alone, Theo?” 

He still held the hand that she had given him, 
and was looking intently into the pretty, eager 
face, while she smiled to meet the gaze; not read- 
ing it aright, because she herself felt nothing of 
the pain which for him was always mingled with 
the pleasure of a meeting with her. 

“ Because father hasn’t come home, Jack, and 
Fraulein had an appointment with the Wilsons. 
You know they have engaged her, and she starts 
with them in a few days for Madrid. How sorry 
I shall be to lose her! She would not bé so late 
now, only that she thinks father is here. As he 
did not come home at all yesterday evening, we 
felt sure of him to-day.” 

“Ts he often away an evening and night ?” 

“Oh no. I fancy he went down to Richmond 
to see mother, and staid.” 

“T know he was not with Ais mother, at any 
rate,” said Captain Leslie, with a smile, “for I went 
to Onslow Square last night to bid her good-by.” 

“Then you saw Angel?” cried Theo, utterly 
unaware of any sadness in his tone. “ Isn’t she 
pretty ?” 

“Is she ?” he asked, in a pondering tone, as he 
looked straight into Theo’s eyes. “Do you know 
any man who could call her pretty—to you ?” 

“Every man would who had taste,” the girl 
said, promptly, and without the faintest blush. 
“ You really liked her, Jack, didn’t you ?” 

“Very much—for she talked to me of you.” 

“How dull?” laughed Theo. And then she 
looked coolly and critically into his face—a hand- 
some, grave young face—and wondered why he 
was not quite the same to-night as he had al- 
ways been; the thoughtful, gentle, brave young 
fellow, whose companionship was such a natural 
thing to her. “You said my good-by would be 
the last, Jack.” 

“ And it will. When you awake to-morrow we 
shall be on our way to India.” 

“So soon!” she said, with a sigh which she 
made no attempt to conceal. ‘Then what shall 
we do now? Play chess? or whist with dum- 
mies ? or talk ?” 

“ You put that last, of course. Well, I will not 
choose it, nor will I ask you to sing to me, for 
that would be harder still. Yes, let us play— 
anything.” 

What they really played neither of them ever 
distinctly recollected, but they had successfully 
kept sad thoughts at bay, when, in an hour’s time, 
the German governess looked in, and stopped to 
chat and say good-by before she went up stairs. 
When she had left them again Captain Leslie 
turned for his last farewell. 

“Ts it really for years and years, Jack ?” 

“ For years and years,” he echoed, taking both 
her hands together between his own. “ Are you 
sorry, Theo—ever so slightly sorry ?” 

“Not slightly, Jack, but deeply sorry. I shall 
miss you every day.” 

“Searcely,” he said, with but a poor attempt at 
smiling. “You have everything you need with- 
out me.” 

“Every single thing that the heart of a girl 
can desire,” put in Theo, tranquilly. 

“ Health, wealth, youth, beauty, friends, and—-” 
the young man paused a moment, a flush rising in 
his sunburned face—“ and lovers.” 

“Not yet,” said Theo, with a laugh so heart- 
whole that his heart sank, “ unless I count father 
and mother as lovers, and the dear little Fraulein 
and you.” 

“You know you must count me one,” he said, in 
quiet, intense earnestness. “ You know how I love 
you, Theo. Everything I say and do shows you, 
though I have never told you. I have tried not 
to tell you, knowing how wretchedly I should go 
away if you refused me. I even would not have 
come to-night if I had known you were alone, I 
was so afraid of hearing; but fate was stronger 
than my will, you see. Theo, my love, will you 
give me one word of hope to take with me to 
live upon for those long years that I must be 
away? No, it is unfair to ask you,” he broke off, 
passionately. “I knew that, and tried to resist. 
Theo, my dear, don’t look so sorry. I will unsay 
it all. I will go to my duty like a man, and leave 
my little friend free and happy. I will not say a 
word to you of love. I know that I am only a 
friend to you, and I will be content with that— 
grateful for that. As if you possibly could love 
me yet”—with a brave attempt at carelessness. 
“How absurd! No, I only came to say good-by, 
and we had better say it.” 

“Not yet,” said Theo, with an easy gentleness 
which would have been impossible to him. “Stay 
longer on this last day, Jack.” 

“No. I—would rather go now. Try not to 
forget me, Theo; but I’m glad—I hope I’m glad 
—that you will not have such a longing all these 
years as I shall have, and that you will not be 
alone. You will have your father’s strong pro- 
tection, dear—” 

“ Oh yes,” she said, because he paused, and with 
a smile of brightest confidence. 

“And your mother’s loving care. Ah! how 
your eyes gladden at that thought ; yet there will 
come a day when you will love some one even 
better than you love your mother.” 

r No,” said Theo, very softly. “It is not pos- 
sible.” 

“With you it will be loving entirely,” he went 
on, thoughtfully; “and yet— Well, I pray it 
may not be until—”’ Then he paused, remem- 
bering what he had promised. “ Now, my little 
friend, good-by.” 





Once more he took her hands, and held them 
for a minute; then he bent his head, and lifted 
them to his lips with an old-fashioned reverence. 
But Theo looked up, smiling. 

“ Jack, isn’t that a farewell for mother, not for 
me? I don’t forget what you have been to me 
ever since I can remember. I don’t forget that 
you are going away for long, long years. Why, 
you are like my brother, Jack, and ought you to 
be so deferential to a younger sister who has oft- 
en been a worry to you? You used to kiss me 
every day, you know. Kiss me now, Jack—my 
dear, dear, dear old playfellow.” 

Her eyes were clear and candid in all their un- 
feigned regret; and the soft carnation in her 
cheeks had not deepened by one shade, when, still 
with her hands in his, she raised her face for his 
kiss. But when he had given it, he left her hur- 
riedly, before she could see the pallor of his face. 

“Theo dear,” said Fraulein Wedeker, entering 
while the girl still stood, “there is a gentleman in 
the library wishing to see Miss Hurst. Henley 
brought the card to me. Shall I go for you? 
Do you know the name? The Reverend Lewis 
Sterne, Little Darben, Lancashire.” 

“Tt ought to be Lawrence,” said Theo, glancing 
at the card. “ No, I don’t know him; but cler- 
gymen often come to mother about subscriptions. 
She is so generous, Perhaps some one mother 
helps is sick, I will go. I wonder whether I 
have enough in my purse to give in mother’s 
name ?” 

She counted her money, and the Friiulein look- 
ed on, smiling, glad that this little interruption 
had occurred to break the heavy half-hour after 
Captain Leslie’s departure, though she was in her 
heart well aware that only to him had there been 
any anguish in the farewell. She would order tea 
against Theo’s return, and they would have it 
cozily together, and Theo would be sure to have 
something amusing to tell her, and should not be 
allowed to think of the parting to-night with her 
old friend, or the other parting awaiting her. 

With a sigh at the thought of her own share 
in this, the German lady lay back in her easy- 
chair and tried not to think, while she waited for 
Theo, Henley brought in the tray and laid an 
elaborate supper-tea, more slowly even than his 
wont. 

“Then Mr. Hurst has not returned ?” observed 
Miss Wedeker, noticing the butler’s unexpected 
presence. 

“No, ma’m’selle. Nor has James come home. 
Miss Theo sent him to the city, feeling hanxious.” 


The table was laid, the lamps lighted, and the 
blinds drawn between the bright homely scene 
and the June twilight fading in the park; but a 
long hour had passed before the Fraulein heard 
the step she listened for, and rose gladly to take 
her place at the table. 

“You have been long, dear. I have grudged 
every minute given to a stranger, whileI—” The 
words were strangled by a quick gasping breath. 
“Theo, my child, what is it ?” 

“ What—is it?” the girl echoed, in a slow, 
seared whisper, her eyes wandering over the Friu- 
lein’s face as if she could not see it. 

“My dear,” the governess cried, passionately 
longing to kiss and embrace the girl, yet literally 
afraid to do so while she stood so still, with her 
fingers closed on something that she held, and 
her eyes so dark and unnatural in the white cold 
face. “My dear, don’t look so terrified. Has 
anything happened ?” 

“Yes,” the girl said, still in that strange whis- 
per. “Father is dead.” 

“ Dead!” 

“Hush! That is not it. Don’t say it. Fa- 
ther has—shot himself. Do you understand ? 
Do I say the words? They are around me—in 
flame, but I don’t know whether I’ve—heard them 
—or say them. I only see them all the time— 
red.” 

“ My darling Theo—” 

“Tt was”—the girl’s clear, slow whisper was 
terrible to hear—“ in church, He shot himself— 
in church—this afternoon. His face—” 

“ Impossible!” cried the Fraulein, with sudden 
energy. “It is some ghastly mistake.” 

“J—thought so,” the girl said, with panting 
breath, the misery growing and deepening in her 
wide dry eyes; “ for they could not recognize him, 
but I—was wrong. It is—true. It was—my 
father.” 

“ Oh, my dear, is that proved to you?” 

“Yes.” So forlornly the slow single word fell 
on the silence. ; 

“ How dare that stranger bring you the tidings 
this way—unexpected?” cried Miss Wedeker, 
angry with herself because she had not been able 
to spare the child. 

“He was very kind,” Theo said, “He would 
not write. He is waiting to see you, and he will 
come—to-morrow.” 

“T will go, but it is cruel to you, my child. And 
how did he know where to come ?” 

“Father’s address was with his name—it al- 
ways was—in his hat. And it is here.” She 
glanced down upon her hands, still tightly clasp- 
ing something, and Miss Wedeker saw that she 
held her father’s gloves. 

“ And that was all, dear?” she asked, gently 
touching the closed fingers. “Had he no papers 
with him ?” 

“No,” said Theo, catching her breath hurried- 
ly. “No papers—as if he knew. No watch— 
or purse—or— Oh, Fraulein! he—he had—pre- 
pared.” 

“ And had forgotten that his name was in his 
hat and gloves. I see. Theo, my poor darling, 
do not stand so. Sit down, love.” 

“James has come—from the city,” the girl 
went on, her slight form shivering as she spoke, 
though otherwise quite motionless, “and one of 
the clerks. I know they fear—ruin, but they do 
not dream of—this.” 

“T'm going now, dear,” interrupted the gov- 
erness, with a wild effort to throw off the horror 





of the truth. “I dare say this clergyman is all 


wrong.” 

“ He is a stranger here, Friiulein, Perhaps he 
will stay,” the girl said, shaming the elder lady 
by her thought for others at such a time. “He 
was—very kind ; but I—I can not see him again. 
He tried—to comfort me. He was a stranger in 
that church to-day, for it was the vicar’s funer- 
al. He lives in—in another village. I—forget. 
He would not write. That was kind. He said 
he feared such sorrow for a wife, so suddenly and 
awfully widowed—widowed! Oh, mother !” 

The utterance of the mother’s name snapped 
the brave unnatural tension of self-restraint, and 
with that piteous ery the girl fell forward, know- 
ing nothing more, though tightly still she held 
the gloves within both hands, 





CHAPTER V. 
“YOUR OWN SON.” 


Mrs. Burts, sitting next afternoon in her draw- 
ing-room in Onslow Square, glanced up with an 
astonishment too spontaneous to be concealed— 
as she would have wished to conceal it—when 
her servant announced “Miss Hurst.” “It is 
several years,” she said, languidly offering her 
fingers to Theo, “since you favored me with a 
visit, To what do I owe this ?” 

“To a great sorrow,” the girl answered, absent- 
ly. She had looked slowly round the two pretty 
rooms as if they were strange to her, though oft- 
en as a child she had chafed in the thralldom 
here, hating the pretty satin chairs with their lace 
pinafores and bows, because they always stood in 
the same spots; and wishing one of the plates 
upon the walls would fall, that there might be 
some change. But she had not looked into the 
old lady’s pale set face, nor even glanced at An- 
gel Sullivan, who, sitting apart a little, was manu- 
facturing a duplicate of the laces on the sofa, 

“Sit down.” 

Mrs. Burtle’s stern, hard voice broke the min- 
ute’s silence abruptly, but Theo did not obey un- 
til Angel came and, with a kiss, drew her down 
upon the sofa. 

“How did you come here ?” inquired her grand- 
mother, gazing fixedly through her glasses at the 
girl in this new aspect, pale and shrinking, with 
as little of the old spirit in her manner as of the 
old prettiness and brightness in her black dress. 

“Tn a cab.” 

“ And is it waiting for you ?” 

“Tai” 

“Then don’t forget that you will have to pay 
for every minute you keep it. Why did you come 
alone ?” 

“Miss Wedeker was very kind; she offered to 
come; out one of us ought to be at home, and I 
wished to speak to you—alone.” 

“ An unusual honor.” 

“No,” the girl said, gently; “I used to come. 
It was you who stopped me. That makes it more 
painful now; but—who else have I?” 

“Well?” queried Mrs. Burtle, ignoring the pit- 
eous question. 

“T simply sent you word,” Theo said, glancing 
at the closed blinds, “that my father was dead. 
I am come myself to tell you how he died.” 

“No need,” was the cold answer. “ Friulein 
Wedeker has written to me. She seemed to think 
it would be cruel to let you tell, though I think 
the misery and disgrace are chiefly mine.” 

“Then you know we are ruined ?” the girl ask- 
ed, drawing a long breath, and pushing the hair 
from her white, suffering face. 

“T know it; I had guessed it before.” 

“Guessed? Oh, is it possible, yet had not 
warned my father ?” 

“Much he would have heeded my warning! 
Years ago I prognosticated his ruin, but he nev- 
er heeded me.” 

“You never helped him in any way,” said Theo, 
controlling her voice by a great effort. “I know 
that you have never given him—and that he nev- 
er asked for—a single shilling from his father’s 
wealth. Even when—” 

“There, don’t speak of that. He offended me 
on my second marriage, and since that time I have 
not cared to speak either to him or for him,” 

“* But will you help my mother ?” 

“What claim has she upon me, pray?” in- 
quired the old lady, coldly meeting the sad eyes 
which sleeplessness had made so wide and fe- 
verish. 

“She has never asserted any, but I must plead 
for her as she would never plead for herself— 
though she would for me. She is your son’s 
widow, and Iam your son’s child. Will you help 
us in our need—before she knows the soreness 
of this need? Will you help us to go away from 
here? I know you do not care for us; but even 
if we were nothing to you, you might from your 
abundance give the little that I ask. Just to 
begin our life—humbly—elsewhere. She does 
not know all this—misery. And I dare not tell 
her until I have—some hope for her. May I tell 
you what I—beg? The kind clergyman who 
came to—to tell us, has been with Fraulein this 
morning very patiently, and he is very sorry for 
us. He told her—perhaps she had been saying 
I would teach and earn all I could for mother— 
that he wanted his two little girls taught by a 
lady who would live in his village and play the 
organ in his church, and that there was a co’ 
vacant, and we should have it, and he would wait 
for the rent, if we would bring furniture and 
what was necessary to make it—home. Oh, 
how thankfully I accepted! And I thought you 
would—perhaps—lend me the money; only lend 
it. I will repay it, saving from whatI earn. Will 
you do it? Will you”—with strong self-control 
—‘‘let me have a few pounds? Friulein says 
one hundred will do, but I say less will. Only 
for a time. My father would have thought so 
little of giving that, and you—” 

“TI know both my own affairs and his,” was 
the cold, clear interruption. “I wish no childish 
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information. Why don’t you go home and choose 
what furniture you need from the quantity you 
have ?” 

“ From that!” cried the girl, with such a strange, 
new ring in her voice that Angel Sullivan turn- 
ed aside to hide her shaking lips and fingers. 
“ Would I touch what my father left, when it be- 
longs to—to those to whom he owes— Oh, can 
not you understand ?” 

“ Are there bailiffs in your house, then ?” asked 
Mrs. Burtle, icily ; but one glance into the girl’s 
flashing eyes made her turn her own question 
coolly aside. “You have made numberless 
friends, all of you, by your extravagance; surely 
they will help you now.” 

“Ts there one whom I could ask if you refuse ?” 
inquired Theo, pressing her lips upon her teeth 
to still them. “If we have no claim on you, on 
whom can we have it? All you possess might 
have been my father’s. Oh, give us just that trifle 
thatI ask. No, not give,only lend. If you think 
less will do, give me less. You will know. I 
only want just to make a home for mother— 
away from here; away in the quiet country—the 
only home that we can ever have again; and I 
can work, and I will save and pay you every far- 
thing.” 

“ You are well trained to save, I expect,” was 
the chillremark. “ Your father was one to save. 
Don’tinterrupt. From what he has left you, sure- 
ly you can take what you want for the house you 
speak of. It would scarcely be missed, and the 
rest will only go to men who are as much to blame 
as he was, and helped him in fraud—” 

“Oh, hush!” the girl cried, tortured beyond 
bearing, rising, with her hand before her eyes ; 
and as she rose, Angel Sullivan rose too, and left 
the room. 

“T will ‘hush’ effectually,” was the stern reply. 
“T have advised you, and you ignore my advice. 
I have nothing more to say.” 

“Will you forgive me for my impatience ?” the 
girl said, dropping her hand, and pleading hum- 
bly once again, because it was for her mother, and 
she could supplicate for her as she had never 
dreamed of doing; “ and will you help me for— 
my mother’s sake ?” 

“Tt was ill-timed of your mother to send you to 
me to-day.” 

“ She send me!” Theo cried, her eyes brilliant 
in their flash of anger. “She would never ; but,” 
she added, correcting herself, sorrowfully and 
proudly, “ you knew that was not true. She does 
not know what—what anguish is—yet. I must 
tell her; but I hoped to tell her where we could 
go, she and I,and be at rest. She must not 
come to the old home again. I hoped you would 
help me that there should be another.” 

“ All you wish lies in your power,” Mrs. Bur- 
tle observed, looking from the window while she 
spoke, as if she felt the interview had been quite 
long enough. “Your conscientious scruples are 
exaggerated.” 

So fully aware was she of the girl’s grave, won- 
dering look into her face that presently she turn- 
ed to meet it, and then uncomfortably, and almost 
nervously, she laughed. “How ridiculously un- 
like your father’s family you are, child!” 

But Theo, who had heard the laugh, heard noth- 
ing more. As if the sound stabbed her, she had 
turned and left the room, groping her way down 
stairs, forgetting everything but what she had to 
tell her mother. She had forgotten that a cab 
was waiting for her, she had forgotten Angel 
Sullivan’s very existence, and was looking dazed- 
ly before her, as she came down the last step, 
when some one, with a gentle, close caress, drew 
her into a gloomy, darkened room, and closed the 
door. 

“ Theo dear,” cried Angel, in clear, loving tones, 
“did you think I would let you go without kissing 
me? Kiss me, dear, again and again. It will do 
us both good. There! Now let me look at you. 
My poor pale little girl, you must try to sleep to- 
night, and you must eat. I couldn’t rest up there. 
I could have torn the lace I held to atoms. I could 
have broken all the Venetian glass and china won- 
ders that the room held, however rare. And I 
could have cried aloud for my own home, though 
we have no china but the tea-things, and nothing 
Venetian but the blinds. Oh, Theo, smile, my 
dear, just once. You will have that cottage, and 
you will be so much, much happier than I can be, 
though I do try to do my duty, Theo, as I said. 
Listen, dear.” Angel was on her knees beside 
her cousin, and as she chatted on and on to rouse 
her, now and then kissing her, now and then 
hastily wiping a tear from her own eyes, she was 
gently pressing a little parcel into Theo’s hands. 
“Never in all my life was I so glad of anything 
as that I had this money, dear. Never! But 
I’ve spent so much. I’ve spent two pounds and 
fourteen shillings, Theo, and I hate myself for 
breaking into it. It was so stupid, and so unne- 
cessary. I never wanted it. Never. Oh! my 
dear, you know that very well. I hate it. It 
has been a misery to me for three whole days. 
I could never have spent it myself. It isn’t 
worth having now, though, because I’ve spent so 
much of it. I can’t think why 1 did. What did 
I want with anything that cost two pounds and 
fourteen shillings? I should have been happier 
without it.” 

“ Angel,” faltered Theo, trying to follow clear- 
ly all this kind, sweet nonsense, “I could not. 
You don’t think I could—take your—” 

“Tf you don’t,” said Angel, very sternly, “TI 
shall tear every note to atoms, and shall know 
you never cared for me—we who were children 
together, and have loved each other! I will tear 
every note if you don’t take them—now. Why, 
Theo, my dear, you may pay me back. It is no 
gift; only a little loan. I lend you what I don’t 
want, and some day when I am really wanting 
it—needing it—in you will come, and bring it 
me. And think how much it will be worth to 
me just then. Oh, twice as much as now! It 
is nothing to me now. No more than it would 
be to Aunt Burtle. No more at all.” 





“Oh, Angel, you say so because you are gen- 
erous; but I know what this seventy pounds has 
been to you,” 

“T only wish it were seventy pounds,” sighed 
Angel, trying not to look into her cousin’s trou- 
bled face, “ But, you see, I’ve spent two pounds 
and fourteen shillings. Such a baby I was when 
I didn’t want anything! I’m only asking you to 
keep it for me, Theo, just at present, that is all. 
Think of it that way, dear, and how I can come 
and claim all your furniture whenever I like, in 
that happy little home of yours; and that it will 
be as good for me as for you to feel that you two 
are happy there—you and— Oh, my dear, my 
dear, don’t try to stop the tears. They are good 
for you. They have done me good too. Don’t 
start, dear. It is only one of the servants bring- 
ing a cup of tea I ordered. Only. one cup be- 
tween us. Now you drink first, or else I can not. 
There! It is rather nice, isn’t it? How good it 
is to see you smile ever so faintly! Theo, if you 
only knew it, you have been more kind to me to- 
day than I have been to you.” 

“And some day,” said the younger girl, with 
strange pathetic gravity, “ perhaps I may be able 
to show you—never to tell you—how I would do 
for you as much as you have done for me to-day.” 

{To BE CONTINUED.) 





Designs for Embroidered Chair Backs, 
igs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 580. 


Fig. 1.—Emsromerrp Cuarr Baox. This chair back 
is that shown = the chair, Fig. 12, on page 564, Ba- 
he foundati " 





ton. The illustration shows the lace pe sewn on 
and partly embroidered. For the embroidery along 
the red threads, stitch on gold cord with light yellow 
silk, and fasten the lace on the foundation with point 
Russe stitches of light blue silk floss and tent and her- 
ring-bone stitches of dark brown silk flosa, The ro- 
sette in the middle of each design figure is overcast 
with light blue and white silk, and filled in the centre 
with knotted stitches of dark brown silk, as seen in 
the illustration. The rest of the embroidery is worked 
with light and medium brown silk. The straight lines 
of the lace are defined with gold cord and brown floss 
silk stitched on with similar silk. The space between 
the double lines is filled with a cross seam of dark 
brown floss silk. The embroidery is bordered with 
point Russe stitches of blue silk. 

Fig. 2.—Cuam Baox in Croourt anp Port Russe 
Emsxorwrry. This design was shown on the chair, 
Fig. 10, on page 564, Bazar No. 36, Vol. XIII. The 
chair back is of red velvet, covered in the centre 
with red satin, and trimmed with a crochet border, 
— braid, and point Russe embroidery. For the bor- 

er work with écru mignardise and fine thread of the 
same color the 1st round (on one side of the mignar- 
dise).—* 5 sc. (single crochet), separated each by 1 ch. 
(chain stitch) on the next 5 loops, 15 ch. ; for one leaflet 
work 1 sc. on the second following loop, 2 ch., fasten 
to the third from the last of the ch. worked previously 
(to do this drop the st. from the needle, insert the lat- 
ter in the corresponding st., and draw the dropped st. 
through), 2 ch.,1 sc. on the same loop on which the 
preceding sc. was worked, 2 ch., fasten to the same st. 
to which the previous fastening was done, which com- 
letes the leaflet; twice alternately 8 ch., one leaflet as 
fore on the fourth following loop, then 4 ch., pass 
over 4 loops, with 1 leaflet catch together the next 2 
loops, 4 ch., pass over 4 loops, 1 leaflet on the following 
loop, 1 sc. on the vein between the second and third 
leaflets from the last, twice alternately 3 sc. separated 
each by 1 ch. on the next 5 ch., 3 ch., 1 leaflet on the 
fourth following loop, then 3 sc. separated each by 1 
ch. on the next free 5 st. of the 15 ch., fasten to the 
seventh of the same ch., 7 ch., pass over 1 loop, and re- 
peat from *. 2d round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on 
the next st. in the preceding round, 5 ch., pass over 3 
st. 8d round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the middle 
of the next 5 ch. in the preceding round,3 ch. 4th 
round (on the other side of the mignardise).—* 2 sl. 
(slip stitch) separated by 1 p. (picot, consisting of 
5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these) on the middle 
2 loops in the next hollow, 6 sl. on the following 6 
loops, twice alternately 2 ch.,1 sc. on the next loop, 
+ then i p.,1 sc. on the following loop, 2 ch.,1 se. 
on the next loop, 5 ch., fasten to the vein between 
the preceding p. and the following sc., 12 sc., the 
third and fourth, sixth and seventh, and ninth and 
tenth of which are separated each by 3 ch. on the pre- 
ceding 5 ch., 1 ch., 1 sc. on the following loop, repeat 
four times from +, then 5 sl. on the next 5 loops, and 
repeat from x, fastening the scallops to each other, 
observing the illustration. Sew the finished border on 
the velvet ground, with the straight edges turning to- 
ward each other, and lay a pleat in each corner. Be- 
tween the borders set on a row of gold braid as seen 
in the illustration, and work the point Russe embroid- 
ery. The cross stitches on the 4th round of the border 
are worked with blue silk, the single stitches on the 
edges are worked with light olive silk, and the ser- 
ntine stitches on the gold braid with dark olive silk. 

‘or the single stitches between the serpentine row use 
white silk, and for the line bordering the gold braid 
use light brown silk fastened with crosswise stitches 
of yellow silk. The line running along the cord of the 
mignardise is of dark red silk stitched on with yellow 
silk. Sew on the gold cord, following the lines of the 
ey scallops, and always alternately fasten the 
middle figure of one scallop with pink and white silk 
the following one with two shades of olive silk, and 
ornament them with small plaques of bronze. On the 
corners of the chair back sew narrow gold braid, and 
pes a it with herring-bone stitches of old-gold-color- 

si 


Borders for Tidies.—Cross-stitch Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 580, 


Tur border Fig.1 is worked on gray canvas with 
brown filling silk in cross stitch. It is the same as 
that on tidy on page 461, Bazar No. 29, Vol. XITI. 

The border F' E- 2 is worked in cross stitch on white 
Java canvas with blue cotton in three shades, and was 
used on Tidy, Fig. 1, on page 461, Bazar No. 29, Vol. 


XUL 
Work-Basket. 
See illustration on page 580, 


Tats work-basket of wicker-work and bamboo is 
gilded and lined with peacock blue plush. The piece 
of card-board which is set in the bottom is covered 
with beige-colored satin, trimmed with embroidery. 
This embroidery is worked in the design of the sofa 
pillow on pase 589. The card-board is edged with a 
narrow ruffle of peacock blue satin ribbon, and the 
upper edge of the basket is trimmed with a double 
box-pleated ruche of similar ribbon. The basket is 
trimmed, besides, with tassel fringe of peacock blue 
worsted and silk, and with bows of satin ribbon. 


Drawn-work Designs and Fringes for Tidies, 
Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 581. 


Fig. 1.—This design is worked on écru cheese-cloth, 
and - the same as that shown in the tidy of the sofa, 
Fig. 13, on page 564, Bazar No. 36, Vol. XIII. Draw 
out 12 threads of the material, leave 6 threads stand- 
ing, draw 18 threads, leave 12 threads standing (which 
form the middle of the design), draw out 18 threads, 
leave 6 threads standing, draw out 12 threads, leave 6 
threads standing. To these last threads fasten two 








threads of silk, laid double, with two chain stitches, at 
intervals of 6 threads each. Embroider every 6 threads 
left standing in the middle of the design with a cross 
seam of olive silk, and on the 12 threads work Smyrna 
stitches with rose silk, and point Russe stitches with 
red silk, and cross the threads in the open-work part, 
running them with light and dark blue and bronze- 
colored silk. 

Fig. 2.—For this design, which is worked on coarse 
white linen, three times alternately draw out 14 threads, 
leave 7 threads standing, again draw out 14 threads, 
and embroider the threads left standing as seen in the 
illustration. Cross the loose threads, running them 
with a thread of blue cotton, and work the wheels. 
Button-hole stitch the edge below the drawn-work, 
and ravel out the material for 








See illustration on page 592. 
PEOPLE I DON’T WANT TO MEET. 


A Gallery of Awful Nufsances. 





No. 6.—THE WRENCHER. 

ULLIHOY is a Tame Tartar, and he takes his 
subscription out of the furniture and the 
other Tartars’ bones and sinews. You must have 
come across the kind of man: the brainless, bru- 
tal athlete, who seizes your hand and wrenches 
your arm out of its socket, whilst at the same 
moment he slaps you on the back with all his 


might and main. 


He is almost the only man that Waddilove, the 
Wall-eyed Wanderer, does not care to tackle, in- 
veterate clutcher though he be. There is some- 
thing wrong with Waddy’s teeth, and one day one 
of Bullihoy’s thundering flat-handers on the Wall- 
eyed’s back played the very deuce with the mech- 
anism, and as nearly as possible choked its owner. 

Brawny, broad - faced, broad - shouldered, big- 
voiced, bull-eyed, boisterous Bullihoy strangers at 
first sight might set down as a model to be look- 
ed up to and admired. He is nothing of the kind. 

He is a mere wind-bag of a man when tackled. 
Brute strength and overwhelming weight make 
him the master of the situation. In our club 
drawing-room he resembles a whale flopping about 
in a bowl of gold-fish. There really is not room 
for him. He takes up the place of two or three 
ordinary Tame ’uns at the dinner-table ; and in 
the library, when he uses the club stationery, 
which he does with profusion, he huges up his 
shoulders, squares his elbows, and blocks every- 
body else out. 

The secretary, with a serious face, has pointed 
out to me solid pieces of furniture rendered hope- 
lessly rickety by his violent assaults upon them. 

Mentally he is a cipher, and being one of the 
original members of the club, it is now a matter 
of some difficulty to ascertain precisely what his 
qualifications for election might have been. He 
belongs to no profession, and spends the greater 
part of his time in the rooms of the Tame Tar- 
tars, falling asleep over the newspapers, of which 
he monopolizes half a dozen or so at a time. 

It has been said of him that by hand-shaking 
he makes his living—that sufferers allow him 
something handsome to let them off lightly. But 
this, of course, is wit and humor, not facts. 

It is a fact, though, that he goes about like a 
hungry lion seeking whom he may shake to pieces, 
and nothing shakable comes much amiss to him. 
Thus have I seen him in the mauvais quart d’heure 
before dinner make the tour of the room, vocifer- 
ating, “ How are you, old boy?” to one and all, 
wringing writhing wretches that crossed his path, 
and leaving unmistakable traces of the way he 
has gone in the agonized faces of those he has 
assaulted. 

“ What does the fellow mean by it ?”’ one night 
gasped poor little Tadcaster, who was taking the 
chair, and whose diminutive frame the ruffian’s 
rough handling had thrown into so violent a trem- 
ble he could scarcely hold his glass. “ How dare 
the fellow? Dem the fellow, how dare he? I 
don’t know the fellow from Adam. If he tries 
it on again, I—I’ll show him.” 

I appeased Tadcaster as well as I could, and 
resolved to do what I could to avoid another ca- 
tastrophe; but at the end of the evening, when 
he was straggling away down the stairs, Bullihoy 
once more fell upon him unexpectedly, shook 
hands with him, and bade him good-night, leav- 
ing Tadcaster crushed and mangled, nursing his 
maimed member, and actually in tears. 

The next time I myself met Bullihoy I pocket- 
ed my hands, flattened my back against the wall, 
and nodded. But even this would not do. He 
came straight toward me and seized me by the 
collar, shook me like a sack, lurched me from the 
wall, slapped me on the back, and dug me spite- 
fully in the ribs until I was compelled to pro- 
duce a hand; and then he played pump with me. 

I swore frightfully; and if he had been half 
his size, would have felt almost inclined to knock 
him down. 

You should have heard him and the other fel- 
lows laugh. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


7. Chautauqua National Sunday-school A’- 
sembly, which in 1874 was designed for the 
gathering of Sunday-school workers throughout 
the land, has rapidly enlarged its field of labor, 
till now it embraces secular schools in all de- 
artments. Its aim is to offer an attractive place 
‘or teachers and others to spend their vacation 
weeks, where the advantages of boating, fishing, 
and bathing are combined with religious in- 
struction, lectures on art, music, philosophy, 
languages, ete. 
he season this year, which opened August 4, 
was eminently successful, thousands collecting 
there from every State in the Union, and from 
every quarter of the globe.° For three weeks 
the days were filled with a varied programme, 
several occupying the same hours. There were 
normal Sunday-school classes, music classes, 
missionary meetings, councils of reform, lessons 
in Greek, Hebrew, Latin, French, German, taught 
by distinguished professors, devotional meetings, 
classes for study with the microscope and tele- 
scope, instruction in elocution, in clay model- 
ling, and other exercises too numerous to men- 





as it is called, capable of holding six thousand 
persons, was illuminated in the evening by three 
electric lights, and was profusely and gayly dee- 
orated. A notable event of this season was the 
visit of General Garfield and party, who spent 
one Sabbath at Chautauqua. 

The last night of the season closed with a 
grand pyrotechnic display on the lake. The 
whole fleet was illuminated, bands of music in 
boats were stationed at different points, and an 
immense crowd witnessed the brilliant scene. 





The Commissioners of the ‘* World’s Fair,” to 
be held in 1883, have had a preliminary meeting, 
at which a temporary organization was effected, 
an executive committee appointed, and books 
directed to be opened for the subscription of 
stock. Not less than twelve places are discuss- 
ed as sites for the buildings, but nothing yet is 
decided in this matter. 


A young lady in Michigan has become a law 
partner with her father, and the firm name is 
Coolidge & Daughter, Attorneys and Counsellors 
at Law. 





Vigorous efforts are still being made to recov- 
er the bodies of the twenty laborers lost in the 
Hudson River Tunnel. All the measures hith- 
erto used to reach them have failed, and now a 
caisson is being sunk for that purpose, which it 
is confidently hoped will be successful. It is to 
the credit of the company that they still pay 
the regular weekly wages of those who have 
died to their bereaved families, and it is said 
they will continue to do this during the com- 
pletion of the tunnel. 





Ice is being shipped from Norway to the 
United States. 





The fruit season is barely at its height, and 
yet the markets are full to overflowing with 
peach, pear, plum, and grape in numerous varie- 
ties. This is the “‘apple year,” and the yield 
promises to be enormous, and superior in size 
and flavor. A ride into the country reveals the 
orchards still heavily laden with the fruit, in 
many places hardly repaying the time and ex- 
pense of gathering. 


Harvard’s Chinese Professor, in his national 
dress, was at one of the sessions of the Concord 
School the other day. It must have seemed a 
strange experience to the Celestial to sit silent 
and listen to the instructive voice of a woman— 
for it was on this occasion that Mrs. Howe gave 
her lecture on ‘‘ Modern Society.” 





Even the Royal Society of Edinburgh has been 
drawn within the fascinating vortex of the “ fif- 
teen-sixteen puzzle.’’ At the meeting on June 
7 Professor Taft sent in a note on the theory of 
the puzzle, and gave a rule for determining 
whether a particular arrangement was solvable 
or not. 





The greatest hail-storm ever known recently 
prevailed at Stevens Point, Wisconsin. Hail- 
stones from six to ten inches large fell, and cov- 
ered the ground from four to eight inches deep, 
killing thousands of sheep and other animals, 
and turkeys, geese, and prairie-chickens. Three 
of the hail-stones were found to weigh one 
pound. Several farms had all the wheat, corn, 
and hay destroyed. ‘The loss will not fall short 
of $75,000. 





The “Children’s Summer Home” at Bath, 
Long Island, is doing a noble work for little 
girls in giving them a week of unalloyed happi- 
ness, and a glimpse of country life. Over seven 
hundred girls taken from the tenement-house 
districts have been entertained there during the 
summer, 





A new grievance is brought against the ailan- 
tus-tree, which forms such a large class of the 
shade trees of our city. The poisonous quality 
of its blossoms has long been known, causing 
the air to be not only extremely unpleasant, but 
unhealthy, during the blossoming period. It is 
ascertained by examination that many of these 
trees, to all external appearance vigorous and 
healthy, are in the interior entirely rotten. This 
accounts for the well-known fact that during our 
violent wind storms the ailantus is generally the 
first tree to fall by the fury of the storm. The 
safety of the passers-by seems to require the re- 
moval of such trees. 





“What is the origin of the sign ‘$’ for the 
American dollar?” was the question propound- 
ed at a London dinner not long ago. The Amer- 
ican consul did not know; neither did any one 
else. An extensive research resulted in this 
theory: The American dollar is taken from the 
Spanish dollar, and the sign is to be found, of 
course, in the associations of the Spanish dollar. 
On the reverse side of a Spanish dollar is a rep- 
resentation of the Pillars of Hercules, and round 
each pillar is a scroll, with the inscription, 
* Plus ultra.”’ This device in the course of time 
has degenerated into the sign which stands at 
present for American as well as Spanish dollars— 
‘“*$.” The scroll round the pillars represents 
the two serpents sent by Juno to destroy Her- 
cules in his cradle. 





Another railroad accident, and this time with 
many lives lost, occurred on the West Jersey 
Railroad, at May’s Landing, on the evening of 
August 11. Two thousand excursionists, most- 
ly workers in rolling-mills and foundries, had 
enjoyed a pleasant holiday at Atlantic City, and 
were on their return home. The long train was 
divided into two sections, which were run so 
close together that before the whole of the first 
passed on to a siding, at May’s Landing, the sec- 
ond dashed into the two rear cars. It is claim- 
ed that the air-brakes, in some unaccountable 
way, refused to work, and if they had been in 
order, the train could have been stopped with- 
outinjury. But the result was fearful. Scald- 
ing steam from the broken engine filled the cars, 
and the scenes which followed were terrible and 
indescribable. At the last accounts twenty-one 
had died from their injuries, mostly from burns, 
more than fifty others were severely injured, 
and some still are missing. It seems to be cul- 
pable mismanagement to allow two trains to fol- 
low each other so closely that the safety of hun- 
dreds of human lives must depend upon the 


tion, The large audience hall, or “ auditorium,” | perfect action of air-brakes. 
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MOTHERLESS. 
See illustration on double page. 
Tux morning winds are blowing through the heather, 
The violet mists are lifting from the bills, 
And moor and hills and mountain stream together 
Are fed with life each leaping pulse that fills. 
The bending grasses feel the breezy gladness, 
The dancing waters hurry to the fall; 
There is no room in all the world for sadness, 
For sweeping of the shadow and the pall. 


On rounding crests the merry lambs are playing, 
In sheltered hollows muse the grave-eyed sheep; 
Rich is their pasture, zephyr-tossed and swaying, 
And soft the couches that invite their sleep. 
The kindly shepherd knows them, each from other, 
And one by one they gatber round his feet, 
And to the gentle maid each fleecy mother 
And snowy lamb will come with fearless bleat. 


So erst when to the farmstead pierced the crying 
Of hapless creatures full of grief and dread, 
The faithful dogs, with eager voice replying, 

Went bounding forth, and found the poor ewe dead, 
And these twin lambs, unmothered, near her moaning 
Their piteous wonder what this thing might be 
Which made her still and deaf, no longer owning 

Her orphaned ones in this strange misery. 


Hard case is theirs, so soon from mother parted ; 
But hies relief to peril and distress, 
And they who bear them homeward, loving-hearted, 
Are equal-blent of strength and tenderness, 
Sweet is the pity in their brooding faces, 
And fond and low their re-assuring words: 
Henceforth these lambs will have their household 
places 
Among the honsehold darlings, babes and birds. 


But since this world hath wild and windy weather, 
And, undefended, some must breast the storm, 
Some eyes may scan this breezy moorland heather, 

And these white lambs, so held in embrace warm, 
And fill with tears, Not always in such fashion 
Are helped the little ones who weep alone, 
And claim of right our bountiful compassion 
Because they have no mothers of their own. 





(Begun in Harrrr’s Bazar No. 18, Vol. XIIL] 
SUNRISE. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avrnor or “ A Prrvorss or Tuve,” “ A Davenrrr or 
Hern,” “Tur Strance ADVENTURES OF A 
Puarton,” “ Mao.rop or Darg,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XXIV. _ 
AN ALTERNATIVE, 


Once again the same great city held these two. 
When George Brand looked out in the morning 
on the broad river, and the bridges, and the hur- 
rying cabs and trains and steamers, he knew that 
this flood of dusky sunshine was falling also on 
the quieter ways of Hyde Park and the semi-silent 
thoroughfares adjoining. They were in the same 
city, but they were far apart. An invisible bar- 
rier separated them. It was not to Curzon Street 
that he directed his steps when he went out into 
the still, close air and the misty sunlight. 

It was to Lisle Street that he walked; and all 
the way he was persuading himself to follow 
Calabressa’s advice. He would betray no impa- 
tience, however specious Lind might be. He 
would shut down that distrust of Natalie’s father 
that was continually springing up in his mind. 
He would be considerate to the difficulties of his 
position, ready to admit the reasonableness of his 
arguments, mindful of the higher duties demand- 
edof himself. But then—but then—he betpught 
him of that evening at the theatre ; he remember- 
ed what she had said, how she had looked. He 
was not going to give up his beautiful, proud-na- 
tured sweetheart as a mere matter of expediency, 
as the conclusion of a elever bit of argument. 

When he entered Mr. Lind’s room he found 
Heinrich Reitzei its sole occupant. Lind had not 
yet arrived; the pallid-faced young man with the 
pince-nez was in possession of his chair. And 
no sooner had George Brand made his appear- 
ance than Reitzei rose, and, with a significant 
smile, motioned the new-comer to take the vacant 
seat he had just quitted. 

“What do you mean?” Brand said, naturally 
taking another chair, which was much nearer him. 

“Will you not soon be occupying this seat 
en permanence?” Reitzei said, with affected non- 
chalance. 

“Lind has abdicated, then, I presume,” said 
Brand, coldly: this young man’s manner had nev- 
er been very grateful to him. 

Reitzei sank into the seat again, and twirled at 
his little black waxed mustache. 

“ Abdicated? No; not yet,” he said, with an 
air of indifference. “ But if one were to be trans- 
lated to a higher sphere? There is a vacancy in 
the Council.” 

“Then he would have to live abroad,” said 
Brand, quickly. 

The younger man did not fail to observe this 
eagerness, and no doubt attributed it to a wrong 
cause. It was no sudden hope of succeeding to 
Lind’s position that prompted the exclamation ; 
it was the possibility of Natalie being carried 
away from England. 

“He would have to live in the place called 
nowhere,” said Reitzei, with a calm smile. “He 
would have to live in the dark—in the middle of 
the night—everywhere and nowhere at the same 
moment.” 

Brand was on the point of asking what would 
then become of Natalie, but he forbore. He 
changed the subject altogether. 

“ How is that mad Russian fellow getting on 
—Kirski? Still working?” 

“Yes; at another kind of work. Calabressa 
has undertaken to turn his vehemence into a 
proper channel—to let off the steam, as it were, 
in another direction.” 

“ Calabressa ?” 

“Kirski has become the humble disciple of 
Calabressa, and has gone to Genoa with him.” 








“ What folly is this!” Brand said. “ Have you 
admitted that maniac ?” 

“ Certainly ; such force was not to be wasted.” 

“A pretty disciple! How much Russian does 
Calabressa know ?” 

“Gathorne Edwards is with them; it is some 
special business. Both Calabressa and Kirski 
will be capital linguists before it is over.” 

“But how has Edwards got leave again from 
the British Museum ?” 

Reitzei shrugged his shoulders. 

“T believe Lind wants to buy him over alto- 
gether. We could pay him more than the Brit- 
ish Museum.” 

At this moment there was a sound outside of 
some one ascending the stair, and directly after- 
ward Mr. Lind entered the room, As he came 
in, Reitzei left. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Brand ?” Lind said, shak- 
ing his visitor’s hand with great warmth. “ Very 
glad to see you looking so well; hard work does 
not hurt you, clearly. I hope I have not incom- 
moded you in asking you to run up to London ?” 

“Not at all,” Brand said. “ Molyneux came 
up with me last night.” 

“Ah! You have gained him over?” 

“ Quite.” 

“ Again I congratulate you. Well, now, since 
we have begun upon business, let us continue 
upon business.” 

He settled himself in his chair, as if for some 
serious talk. Brand could not help being struck 
by the brisk, vivacious, energetic look of this 
man, and on this morning he was even more than 
usually smartly dressed. Was it his daughter 
who had put that flower in his button-hole ? 

“T will speak frankly to you, and as clear as I 
can in my poor English. You must let me say, 
without flattery, that we are all very indebted to 
you—very proud of you; we are glad to have 
you with us. And now that you see further and 
further about our work, I trust you are not dis- 
appointed. You understand at the outset you 
must take so much on trust.” 

“T am not in the least disappointed ; quite the 
reverse,” Brand said—and he remembered Cala- 
bressa, and spoke in as friendly a way as possible. 
“Indeed, many a time I am sorry one can not 
explain more fully to those who are only inquir- 
ing. If they could only see at once all that is 
going on, they would have no more doubt. And 
it is slow work with some of them.” 

“Yes, certainly; no doubt. Well, to return, 
if you please. It is a satisfaction you are not 
disappointed ; that you believe we are doing a 
good work; that you go with us, Very well. 
You have advanced grade by grade ; you see noth- 
ing to repent of. Why not take the final step ?” 

“] don’t quite understand you,” he said, doubt- 
fully. 

“T will explain. You have given yourself to 
us—your time, your labor, your future; but the 
final step of self-sacrifice—is it so very difficult ? 
In many cases it is merely a challenge: we say, 
‘Show that you can trust us even for your very 
livelihood. Become absolutely dependent on us, 
even for your food, your drink, your clothes.’ In 
your case, I admit, it is something more : it is an 
invitation to a very confiderable self-sacrifice. 
All-the more proof that you are not afraid.” « 

“T do not think I am afraid,” said Brand, slow- 
ly : “but—” 

“One moment. The affair is simple. The of- 
ficers of our society—those who govern—those 
from whom are chosen the members of the Coun- 
cil—that Council that is more powerful than any 
government in Europe—those officers, I say, are 
required first of all to surrender every farthing of 
personal property, so that they shall become ab- 
solutely dependent on the Society itself.” 

Brand looked a trifle bewildered: more than 
that, resentful and indignant, as if his common- 
sense had received a shock. 

“Tt is a necessary condition,” Lind continued, 
without eagerness—rather as if he were merely 
enunciating a theory. “It insures absolute equal- 
ity; it is a proof of faith. And you may per- 
ceive that, as I am alive, they do not allow one to 
starve.” 

The slight smile that accompanied this remark 
was meant to be re-assuring. Certainly Mr. Lind 
did not starve; if the Society of which he was a 
member enabled him to live as he did in Curzon 
Street, he had little to complain of. 

“You mean,” said George Brand, “ that before 
I enter this highest grade, next to the Council, I 
must absolutely surrender my entire fortune to 
you ?” 

“To the common fund of the Society—yes,” 
was the reply, uttered as a matter of course. 

“ But there is no compulsion ?” 

“Certainly not. On this point every one is free. 
You may remain in your present grade if you 

lease.” 

“Then I confess to you I don’t see why I should 
change,” Brand said, frankly. ‘Can not I work 
as well for you just as I am?” 

“Perhaps ; perhaps not,” said the other, easily. 
“But you perceive, further, that the fact of our 
not exacting subscriptions from.the poorer mem- 
bers of our association makes it all the more ne- 
ceasary that we should have voluntary gifts from 
the richer. And as regards a surplus of wealth, 
of what use is that to anyone? Am I not grant- 
ed as much money as one need reasonably want ? 
And just now there is more than ever a need of 
money for the general purposes of the Society. 
Lord Evelyn gave us a thousand pounds last 
week.” 

Brand flushed red. 

“T wish you had told me,” he said ; “I would 
rather have given you five thousand. You know 
he can not afford it.” 

“The greater the merit of the sacrifice,” said 
his companion, calmly. 

This proposal was so audacious that George 
Brand was still a little bewildered; but the fact 
was that while listening very respectfully to Mr. 
Lind he had been thinking more about Natalie; 





and it was the most natural thing in the world 
that some thought of her should now intervene. 

“ Another thing, Mr. Lind,” said he, though he 
was rather embarrassed. “Even if I were to 
make such a sacrifice, as far as I am concerned, 
if I were to run the risk for myself alone, that 
might be all very well; but supposing that I were 
to marry, do you think I should like my wife to 
run such a risk—do you think I should be justi- 
fied in allowing her? And surely you ought not 
to ask me. It is your own daughter—” 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Brand,” said the other, bland- 
ly but firmly. “We will restrict ourselves to 
business at the present moment, if you will be so 
kind. I wrote to you all that occurred to me 
when I had to consider your very flattering pro- 
posal with regard to my daughter; I may now add 
that if any thought of her interfered with your 
decision in this matter, I should still further re- 
gret that you had ever met.” 

“You do not take the view a father would 
naturally take about the future of his own daugh- 
ter,” said Brand, bluntly. 

Lind was not in the least moved by this taunt. 

“T should allow neither the interests of my 
daughter nor my own interests to interfere with 
my sense of duty,” said he. “Do you know me 
so little? Do you know her so little? Ah, then 
you have much to learn of her !” 

Lind looked at him for a second or two, and 
added, with a slight smile: 

“If you decide to say no, be sure I will not say 
a word of it to her. No; I will still leave the 
child her hero in her imagination. For when I 
said to her, ‘Natalie, an Englishman will do a 
good deal for the good of the people—he will give 
you his sympathy, his advice, his time, his labor 
—but he will not put his hand in his pocket,’ 
then she said, ‘Ah, but you do not understand 
Mr. Brand yet, papa; he is with us; he is not 
one to go back.’” 

“But this abandonment of one’s property is 
so disproportionate in different cases—” 

“The greater the sacrifice, the greater the 
merit,” returned the other; then he immediately 
added, “ But do not imagine I am seeking to per- 
suade you. I place before you the condition on 
which you may go forward and attain the high- 
est rank, ultimately perhaps the greatest power, 
in this organization. Ah, you do not understand 
what that is as yet. If you knew, you would not 
hesitate very long, I think.” 

“ But—but suppose I have no great ambition ?” 
Brand remonstrated. ‘Suppose I am quite con- 
tent to go on doing what I can in my present 
sphere ?” 

“You have already sworn to do your utmost 
in every direction. On this one point of money, 
however, the various Councils have never depart- 
ed from the principle that there must be no com- 
pulsion. On any other point the Council orders ; 
you obey. On this point the voluntary sacrifice 
has, as I say, all the more merit; and it is not 
forgotten. For what are you doing? You are 
yielding up a superabundance that you can not 
use, so that thousands and thousands of the poor 
throughout the world may not be called on to 
contribute their pence. You are giving the final 
proof of your devotion. You are taking the vow 
of poverty and dependence, which many of the 
noblest brotherhoods the world has seen have 
exacted from their members at the very outset, 
but in your case with the difference that you can 
absolutely trust to the resources of an immense 
association—” 

“Yes, as far as I am concerned,” Brand said, 
quickly. “But I ask you whether I should be 
justified in throwing away this power to protect 
others. May I appeal to Natalie herself? May 
I ask her ?” 

“T am afraid, Mr. Brand,” said the other, with 
the same mild firmness, “I must request you in 
the mean time to leave Natalie out of consider- 
ation altogether. This is a question of duty, of 
principle; it must regulate our future relations 
with each other; pray let it stand by itself.” 

Brand sat silent for a time. There were many 
things to think over. He recalled, for example, 
though vaguely, a conversation he had once had 
with Lord Evelyn, in which this very question of 
money was discussed; and in which he had said 
that he would above all things make sure he was 
not being duped. Moreover, he had intended 
that his property, in the event of his dying un- 
married, should go to his nephews. But it was 
not his sister’s boys who were now uppermost in 
his mind. 

He rose. 

“ You can not expect me to give you a definite 
answer at once,” he said, almost absently. 

“No. But before you go, let me add this,” 
said the other, regarding his companion with a 
watchful look. “The Council are not only in ur- 
gent need of liberal funds just now, but also, in 
several directions, of diligent and exceptional serv- 
ice. The money contribution which they demand 
from England I shall be able to meet somehow, 
no doubt; hitherto Ihave not failed them. The 
claim for service shall not find us wanting either, 
I hope; and it has been represented to me that 
perhaps you ought to be transferred to Philadel- 
phia, where there is much to be done at the pres- 
ent moment.” 

This suggestion effectually woke Brand from 
his day-dream. 

“Philadelphia ?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said the other, speaking very slowly, ss 
if anxious that every word should have weight. 
“My visit, short as it was, enabled me to see how 
well one might employ one’s whole lifetime there 
—with such results as would astonish our good 
friends at head-quarters, I am sure of that. True, 
the parting from one’s country might be a little 
painful at first ; but that is not the greatest of 
the sacrifices that one should be prepared to sub- 
mitto. However,” he added, rather more lightly, 
“this is still to be decided on ; meanwhile I hope, 
and I am sure you hope too, Mr. Brand, that I 





shall be able to satisfy the Council that the Eng- 





lish section does not draw back when called on 
for its services.” 

“No doubt—no doubt,” Brand said; but the 
pointed way in which his companion had spoken 
did not escape him, and promised to afford him 
still further food for reflection. 

But if this was a threat, he would show no fear. 

“ Molyneux wishes to get back north as soon as 
possible,” he said, in a matter-of-fact way, just as 
if they had been talking of commonplace affairs 
the whole time. “I suppose his initiation could 
take place to-morrow night ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Lind, following his visitor 
to the door. “And you must allow me to thank 
you once more, my dear Mr. Brand, for your serv- 
ice in securing to us such an ally. I should like 
to have talked with you about your experiences 
in the north; but you agree with me that the 
suggestion I have made demands your serious 
consideration first—is it not so?” 

Brand nodded. 

“T will let you know to-morrow,” said he. 
“ Good-morning.” 

“Good-morning,” said Mr. Lind, pleasantly ; 
and then the door was shut. 

He was attended down stairs by the stout old 
German, who, on reaching the front door, drew 
forth a letter from his pocket, and handed it to 
him with much pretense of mystery. He was 
thinking of other things, to tell the truth ; and as 
he walked along he regarded the outside of the 
envelope with but little curiosity. It was address- 
ed, “ All’ Egregio Signore, Il Signor G. Brand.” 

“No doubt a begging letter from some Leices- 
ter Square fellow,” he thought. 

Presently, however, he opened the letter,and read 
the following message, which was also in Italian : 


“ The beautiful caged little bird sighs and weeps, 
because she thinks she is forgotten. A word of re- 
membrance would be kind, if her friend is discreet 
and secret. Above all, no open strife. This from 
one who departs. Farewell !” 


{ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER LIV. 
STRANGE, IF FORTUITOUS. 


No; there was evidently nothing wrong with 
Cesare Donato. Busy as he was, he wrote daily, 
though briefly, from Venice; and from Trieste 
dispatched a letter written during the trip from 
port to port. The letters were plain, straight- 
forward letters enough, not high-flown, like love- 
letters in romances, but simple, and earnest, and 
full of manly tenderness. Such news as they 
contained was purely about business. At Venice 
everything reminded him of the happy day they 
had spent there together. It was especially de- 
lightful to him to remember that she had been 
on board the Diamante, She was now associated 
with the vessel in his mind forever. He could 
recall her as she looked, as she spoke; on deck ; 
in the saloon; even in his own little cabin and 
counting-house. It enabled him to realize the 
happiness that would hereafter be his, when her 
presence there should be not a dream, not a re- 
membrance, but a blissful reality. It was his con- 
solation, being parted from her, to know that each 
sunset brought that happy future one day nearer. 
Then he told her how at Venice he had shipped an 
unusually heavy cargo, the greater part of which 
would be immediately discharged at Trieste; 
while at Trieste he was about to take in goods 
for delivery at Ancona, Barletta, Bari, Zante, and 
Smyrna. It had been his intention to go direct 
from Trieste to Bari, and thence to make straight 
for Smyrna. But man proposes, and trade dis- 
poses; and these new commissions, besides de- 
laying his arrival at Bari till the middle or end of 
the following week, would add a fortnight or three 
weeks to his outward journey, 

Such was the substance of his first letters. He 
told her in each of them that he was well+-quite 
well—never better; repeating the statement so 
often and so emphatically that a less unsophisti- 
cated correspondent might have suspected it to 
be written with a motive. 

La Giulietta, however, had no such suspicion, 
and her content was absolute. That there had 
been an affray of some kind that night under the 
gateway of the Osteria del Cappello was certain ; 
and that Tonio Moretti had come to grief in that 
affray was no less certain. But that Cesare Do- 
nato was unhurt—not only unhurt, but entirely 
unaware of what had there taken place—was now 
quite evident. 

‘If it had been his blood ! 

This was the thought that crossed her mind 
whenever she passed the spot. There was no 
faintest stain or trace left upon the stones; but 
she could not look on them without shuddering. 

If it had been his blood! If he had been found 
there in the morning, stark and white, with that 
knife blade in his heart! Or if, mortally wound- 
ed, he had been carried away, to die soon after in 
the nearest hospital! And if "Tonio Moretti’s 


The girl’s heart was heavy with remorse when 
she remembered how quick she had been to as- 
sume the commission of a deadly crime, and to 
-fix it upon an innocent man. She was, for the 
time, as sure of the fact as if she had seen the 
blow aimed, and her lover bleeding at her feet. 
And oh! the storms of rebellious despair, of pas- 
sienate hatred, that shook her very soul that ter- 
rinle morning, while she waited, waited, waited, 
for her uncle Stefano’s return! With shame and 
sorrow she remembered those sinful moments. 
Not till she should have confessed all to Padre 
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Anselmo, not till she should have performed some 
just and fitting penance, could she feel innocent 
and happy again. 

Following the letter penned at sea, there next 
came one written in harbor at Trieste—written, 
too, in characters so curiously cramped that La 
Giulietta did not at first sight recognize her lov- 
er’s handwriting. The opening lines explained 
the cause of these crabbed hieroglyphs. Donato 
had hurt his right hand, and could with difficulty 
hold a pen. Heedless of the inconvenience, he 
had gone on using the hand for some days; but 
it now had become so swollen and so stiff that he 
feared his writing would be scarcely legible. He 
did not tell her how he came by the injury, but 
he so wrote about it that she concluded it to be a 
sprain or a bruise brought on by handling heavy 
goods while the vessel was lading at Venice. 

The next letter consisted of only three lines. 
His hand had been dressed by a surgeon, and 
was now bound up; so that to write was all but 
impossible. He was, in fact, forbidden to use it. 
Except as regarded this luckless hand, he was 
well; and, as usual, very busy. 

Then came two days of silence, followed by a 
pencilled word, evidently written with extreme 
difficulty, in which he told her that he was just 
about to weigh anchor for Ancona. 

At first the girl had thought lightly enough of 
Donato’s accident. A daughter of the people, 
she had not been so softly reared as that she 
should fret because her lover chanced to sprain 
a wrist or bruise a finger. She would have been 
ashamed to take alarm at so trifling a mischance. 
But now, as day after day went by, she began to 
feel vaguely uneasy. 

“T can not think why his hand does not get 
well, little uncle,” she said, going back to the 
subject for the third or fourth time since Stefano 
Beni had come home from work. 

The wheelwright, smoking his after-supper 
Pipe: shrugged his shoulders by way of answer. 

t has been going on for eight—nine —ten 
an: ; and getting worse instead of better.” 

“ Ay; but those things, you know, are slow to 
cure.” 

“ Those things !” she repeated, quickly. “What 
things? He has never thought to tell me how 
it happened. I should feel easier if I knew ex- 
actly what was the matter.” 

“Nay, my little girl, I think you are worrying 
yourself about nothing,” said old Stefano, kind- 
ly. “Our Signor Capitano is not one to take no- 
tice of a trifle.” 

“Tt may have been a trifle at the beginning ; 
but is it a trifle now? Remember Gaetano Al- 
beri.” 

(Gaetano Alberi was a young cooper’s appren- 
tice who had once upon a time lodged in the Os- 
teria del Cappello.) 

“ That is not a case in point, my little girl. The 
lad was a beginner, and did not know how to 
handle his tools.” 

“ But it shows how a trifle may end. Every 
one said it was nothing at all—a mere scratch. 
But his arm swelled and turned black; and his 
teeth became fixed; and the poor boy died of 
starvation.” 

“That was from a wound, child. He contrived 
to cut through some muscle in his hand, and the 
place gangrened, and it brought on lock-jaw. 
Who ever heard of lock-jaw being caused by a 
sprain or a bruise ?” 

“ We don’t know that it is a sprain or a bruise. 
It may be a wound,” she said, shudderingly. 

“ Not likely.” 

“Not likely, do you say? You forget that 
*Lina Pezzi never found the other half of that 
knife.” 

The wheelwright took his pipe from his mouth. 
He looked startled. 

“Per Bacco!” 

Till this moment he had never seriously con- 
nected Cesare Donato with that midnight scuffle 
under the archway. He had made certain that 
it was a mere vetturinos’ quarrel, such as they 
had seen among the men in the court-yard many 
a time already. But now, to be sure, the thing 
looked doubtful. There was ’Tonio Moretti’s 
battered condition on the one hand; there was 
Cesare Donato’s accident on the other. As re- 
garded time and place, the coincidence was 
strange, if fortuitous. The motive, again, would 
not be far to seek. Jealousy, opportunity, venge- 
ance—no element of plot or passion was want- 
ing. Therefore Stefano Beni’s incredulity was 
at last shaken. Therefore he took his pipe from 
his lips, and exclaimed, “ Per Bacco !” 

Then, talking it over with his niece, he coun- 
selled La Giulietta to press her lover for the facts, 
and to tell him everything. By “everything” he 
meant all about ’Tonio Moretti’s courtship and 
rejection ; all about that broken knife blade, and 
those pools of blood under the gateway. 

“Tf he can not use his hand,” said the wheel- 
wright, “he will get some one to write for him. 
At all events, you will then know the worst.” 

The advice was good ; but, like good advice in 
general, it was hard to follow. How could La 
Giulietta write these thing to her lover? How 
could she tell him that long story about ’Tonio 
Moretti—’Tonio, the beaten, the battered, the re- 
jected, of whom Cesare Donato knew not even so 
muchas hisname? It would be ungenerous, and 
she could not do it. 

But she nevertheless wrote a letter that even- 
ing when her uncle was gone to bed. In this let- 
ter, with such insistence as her love and her fer- 
vid native tongue inspired, she entreated Donato 
to let her know exactly how he came by his ac- 
cident ; above all, to tell her if it was a “ cut- 
wound”—for of a “ cut-wound” in the hand she 
entertained the deadliest terror. Then, lest he 
should deem her anxiety baseless, she recounted 
the history of the lad Gaetano Alberi, telling 
how he had maimed his hand with an adze; and 
how, although the injury was at first so slight 
that he scarcely even thought to bind the hand 
up, he died at last in agony, ‘He was the only 





son of a widow,” she wrote, “ and the widow lives 
still. She is very poor and solitary; and she 
shares one small attic with another old woman 
as poor and solitary as herself. If I lost you, Ce- 
sare, my well-beloved, I should pray to the Ma- 
donna to take me to you at once, as I pray to her 
now to give you back to me in safety,” 

It was a long letter, the longest the girl had 
ever written; and she sat up writing it till an 
hour past midnight by the great clock in the Pi- 
azza deiSignori. She heard its iron tongue above 
all the church clocks of Verona. 

But Cesare Donato’s answer, written with al- 
most all his accustomed freedom of pen, com- 
pletely re-assured her. He was now in harbor at 
Ancona, where he found her letter awaiting him. 
His hand was much better. The accident had 
been very slight; so slight that he should not 
even have mentioned it to her except as it was 
necessary to account for the shortness of his let- 
ters and the imperfections of the writing. As for 
“ cut-wounds” and “ lock-jaws,” he laughed the 
idea to scorn. She must banish such nervous fan- 
cies, for, in truth, nothing could be further from 
the facts. A little local inflammation, a little 
swelling, a little stiffness, and all was summed up. 
These symptoms had now so far abated that by 
the time she should receive this letter, he would 
have recovered the full use of his hand. 

“There!” said Stefano Beni. “ Did I not tell 
you so? If you want a downright answer, you 
must ask a downright question. There’s nothing 
like plain-dealing. And now, my little girl, I 
suppose your heart is set at rest ?” 

Yes, her heart was set at rest. Once again she 
rejoiced in the blessed assurance of her lover’s 
safety ; once again, too, she formally acquitted 
’Tonio Moretti. 

And yet.... 

—And yet, even now, Cesare Donato had not 
told her how he came by his accident. 


em 


CHAPTER LV. 
“PRIEND PETER,” 


We have seen how the winter months were 
spent by Lancelot Brackenbury; how, living a 
hermit life among the ruins of Old Court, he 
drudged manfully through his multitudinous du- 
ties, and became, in very act and deed, his bro- 
ther’s successor. For Winifred Savage the time 
went by more monotonously, but, on the whole, 
more happily. The woman’s patience, the wo- 
man’s adaptability to circumstances, were hers. 
She found herself, as it were, landed for a while 
upon a quiet plateau whence she could look back 
upon the years that were gone, and forward to 
the years that were to come. And though her 
burden hitherto had not been exceptionally heavy, 
nor her path very thickly set with thorns, yet 
some thorns there had been, and some weight of 
burden; and at all events she was weary. So, 
being weary, she found it good and pleasant thus 
to rest awhile half way between the old life and 
the new. And in what a peaceful round the days 
and weeks slipped by, repeating themselves like 
the refrain of an old-fashioned melody! There 
were the morning hours of art study in Herr Krii- 
ger’s atelier; the afternoon walks with Kitchen 
and Brenda, varied now and then, when the snow 
was hard, by a-sleighing excursion to Schleiss- 
heim or Schwaneck ; the quiet evenings given up 
to reading, working, and music; the cheerful 
meals; the simple worship at morn and even, 
when with a prayer was begun, atid with a hymn 
was ended, the labor of the day. 

But Winifred’s happiest hours were those which 
she spent in her own pretty room—that boudoir- 
studio, with its windows looking to the Alps, 
which Lancelot had furnished with all things fair 
and fitting for her use. Here she loved to sit, 
reading the books he had given to her, thinking 
of him, writing to him, dreaming dreams of the 
happy future, and enjoying a solitude that was 
never lonely. In that room, whichever way she 
turned, her eyes rested upon something either 
beautiful in itself or beautiful in its association 
with beauty. On the walls, in plain black frames 
picked out with gold, hung a few good prints and 
etchings—the “ Belle Jardiniére” of Raffaelle ; 
Michael Angelo’s “ Vision of Ezekiel”; Titian’s 
“Sacred and Profane Love”; a “ Coronation of 
the Virgin,” by Fra Angelico; Albert Diirer’s 
“St. Jerome in his Study” ; Turner’s “ Little Dev- 
il’s Bridge” and “Norham Castle,” from the 
Liber Studiorum. For sculpture, there was a 
cast of the Venus of Melos, in half life-size; a 
reduction of the “ Torso of the Belvedere,” colos- 
sal even in miniature; the well-known bust of 
Augustus in the bloom of his beautiful and seri- 
ous boyhood ; the pathetic head of Germanicus ; 
a mask of the Jupiter of Otricoli; and a cast of 
the terrible right hand of Michael Angelo’s “ Mo- 
ses.” So much for the art that ennobled that 
homely up-stairs room, For music, there was a 
little whitewood cottage piano of Ziirich make, 
and a pile of small volumes lettered Mozart, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Schubert. For 
reading, a tiny book-case stocked with such books 
as Lancelot was sure she either loved already, or 
would love when she knew them: Shakspeare 
first; then Milton, Spenser, Wordsworth; Homer 
and Plato in translations ; Bacon’s and Macaulay’s 
Essays; some of Hazlitt, some of De Quincey, 
some of Leigh Hunt; Schlegel’s Dramatic Liter- 
ature ; Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses ; Flax- 
man’s Lectures on Sculpture ; and the first two 
volumes (being all yet published) of a work call- 
ed Modern Painters, about which there was be- 
ginning to be much talk just now in the literary 
and artistic world. When to this catalogue are 
added the names of those old friends whom Win- 
ifred had brought with her from the Grange— 
Dante, Ariosto, White’s “Selborne,” Longfellow’s 
“Hyperion,” Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” and 
Lane’s translation of The Arabian Nights—it will 
be seen that she was sufficiently independent of 
Pastor Kreutzmann’s learned shelves down stairs, 





Then, besides her prints, and her casts, and her 
books, there was an easel for her use, when she 
should be disposed to work at home; a writing- 
table, a reading-desk, a lamp, chairs, and a couch 
covered with shining chintz; the inevitable Ger- 
man stove up in one corner; and on a bracket 
between the windows an elaborately carved Swiss 
clock, like an Oberland chalet, inhabited by the 
liveliest and most punctual of wooden cuckoos. 

There are few pleasanter tasks than that of 
guiding the footsteps of one whom we dearly 
love; and Lancelot, while surrounding her with 
beautiful things, was, in fact, forming Winifred’s 
taste in many matters of which till now she had 
known little or nothing. Her scanty education, 
and the profound retirement in which her three- 
and-twenty years of life had been spent, excluded 
her of necessity from the world of Art. She 
heard no music at Langtrey Grange ; she saw no 
pictures ; she had access to only a few books. 
And yet she was not ignorant. The books were 
few; but it was surprising how much she had 
got out of them. It has often been said that to 
know one good book, and to know it thoroughly, 
is worth all the slight acquaintance with all the 
light literature in the world. Now Winifred 
Savage’s few books were of the best. She knew 
some of them—Dante, Shakspeare, and Milton— 
pretty nearly by heart; and to be fast friends 
with any one of these three is in itself a liberal 
education. 

She owed her intimacy with Milton to the clas- 
sic taste of old Lord Brackenbury, in whose esti- 
mation “the poet blind yet bold” stood second to 
none but Homer. He was wont to say that he 
regarded the appreciation or non-appreciation of 
“ Lycidas” as the crucial test of a man’s ability 
to enjoy poetry of the highest order ; and he made 
it his especial care so to educate Miss Savage’s taste 
that she should not only feel the majesty of Mil- 
ton’s “ mighty line’’ in “‘ Paradise Lost,” but that 
she should also be sensible of the learned pathos 
of his Doric elegy. Her copy of Milton was one 
of his many gifts, and it bore her name in his 
handwriting on the fly-leaf. For her knowledge 
of Dante, on the other hand, she was indebted to 
Cuthbert Brackenbury’s rare Italian scholarship. 
At one time, while as yet their engagement was 
tacitly understood rather than formally ratified, 
Winifred used quite regularly to read and ana- 
lyze, with the young man’s help, a page or two of 
the “ Divina Commedia” every Wednesday after- 
noon, that being the day on which he was wont 
to pay his weekly visit at the Grange. These 
analytical readings led to the loan of many books 
from the library at Brackenbury Court; and Win- 
ifred, before she was seventeen, had read, or at 
all events skimmed, the majority of Guicciardini’s 
twenty and Sismondi’s sixteen volumes, to say 
nothing of Hallam and other writers on medieval 
literature. 

So much for her Milton and Dante. These 
came to her, as “ the gifts of fortune,” from with- 
out; but her Shakspeare, like reading and writ- 
ing, seemed to come “ by nature.” It was, at all 
events, a home-found treasure. In the bottom of 
a dark and dusty cupboard in a little ground-floor 
room where the old squire, Winifred’s grand- 
father, was wont erewhile to keep his accounts, 
his fishing-tackle, his pipes, tobacco, whips, spurs, 
ammunition, top-boots, and a miscellaneous col- 
lection of foxes’ brushes, stuffed birds, and the 
like, she one day found a precious store of long- 
forgotten books—some odd volumes of the Zatler 
and Spectator, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, a bundle 
of early numbers of The Gentl s Me 
a much-thumbed Walton and Cotton’s Compleat 
Angler, and a battered copy of the Second Folio 
of Shakspeare, dated 1632. It was such a shab- 
by old book, so worm-eaten, dog-eared, and 
cropped, that it was a wonder it had not long 
since gone to light the fires, or old Squire Lang- 
trey’s pipes. 

The margins, too, were scribbled all over in 
places with childish pencillings, while here and 
there, laid carefully away between the leaves, were 
scraps of ancient newspaper cuttings, and receipts 
for the making of frumenty, syllabubs, and such 
other dainties, written in faint brown ink by the 
hand of some good housewife of perhaps more 
than a century ago. The book, however, was 
very nearly perfect. It wanted only a page or 
two at the end, and half the title. The rare old 
portrait was there; and Ben Jonson’s verses on 
the opposite leaf were not missing. 

Lord Brackenbury, when he found his coal, was 
not richer than Winifred Savage when she un- 
earthed that dilapidated Shakspeare. It may, in- 
deed, be doubted if the possession of the coal ever 
gave to any of its successive owners one tithe of 
the delight and enjoyment with which the lonely 
child (then little more than nine years of age) 
found herself suddenly landed on Prospero’s en- 
chanted isle, threading the green thickets of the 
Forest of Arden, listening to the hammering of 
the armorers in the camp at Agincourt, and to 
the melancholy wash of the waves where Timon 
lay “entomb’d upon the very hem o’ the sea.” 
For years—that is to say, up to the time when the 
great feud was made up, and books from Brack- 
enbury Court began to find their way to Langtrey 
Grange—that volume represented her whole stock 
of imaginative literature. Story-books, poetry- 
books, picture-books, she had none. While oth- 
er girls of her age were reading Miss Edgeworth 
and Joanna Baillie, Winifred Savage was deep in 
Macheth and King Lear. 

Thus it came to pass that she was very well 
read and very ill educated. She could analyze 
Dante, but her ignorance of decimals was appall- 
ing; and she knew nothing of “ dancing, deport- 
ment, and the use of the globes.” 

Though not, perhaps, quite duly sensible of the 
enormity of these short-comings, the girl worked 
hard all through that winter in Munich. German 
she acquired, almost without being aware of it; 
and although it is not given to even a heaven. 
born genius to master the methods of Art in three 
months, she, at all events, learned to express 








rounded form in outline, and penetrated the mys- 
teries of light, tone, and shadow. Above all, she 
acquired the invaluable art of seeing correctly — 
an art which most people fancy they possess, but 
which is in truth as rare as that of right thinking. 

For some weeks Herr Kriiger set his new pupil 
to draw from casts; and it was not till the cro- 
cuses lifted their yellow and purple heads above 
the snow in his neglected garden that he one day 
put a lump of clay and some modelling tools be- 
fore her, and bade her try to copy Michael Angelo’s 
mask of a satyr. For this attempt she got some 
praise, which on Herr Kriiger’s lips was not com- 
mon, 

“Go on as you have begun,” he said, “ and you 
may compete at the Kunst-Verein next autumn.” 

Her fellow-students marvelled that, being thus 
encouraged, the young Engliinderinn only looked 
pleased, and was silent. 

“ Had the master said that to me, I should have 
kissed his hand, and wept for joy,” said one. 

“She did not utter a word,” exclaimed another. 

“ Ach, Himmel ! these English are as cold as 
ice, and as proud as Lucifer,” chimed in a third. 

But Winifred knew that long enough before 
the time for that autumn competition should come 
round, she would have ceased to occupy an easel 
in Herr Kriiger’s studio. 

And thus the winter and the early spring passed 
peacefully and profitably by. A happy time, bar- 
ren of incident, rich in culture, fruitful in promise ! 
Once, and only once, did anything happen worthy 
to be called an “event”; and that was when a 
plain open carriage drove up one bleak afternoon 
in March, and set down two gentlemen at the art- 
ist’s door. They came, apparently, to inspect the 
class. 

One of these gentlemen was very deaf and 
fussy, and had an ear-splitting voice, and a big 
knob on his forehead. The other—{ Winifred be- 
came crimson when she saw him)—was that same, 
that very same, little old gentleman who had, on 
a certain never-to-be-forgotten occasion, emerged 
so inopportunely from behind a big tree by the 
river-side in the Englischer Garten. He looked 
as bright-eyed and shrivelled-up as ever, and wore 
the same scrap of ribbon in his button-hole. 

When the class-room door was thrown open, 
and Herr Kriiger appeared ushering in the visit- 
ors, the students rose as by a common impulse. 
But the deaf gentleman shook his head, and pro- 
tested impatiently. 

“No, no, no,” he said. “ No stopping, no stop- 
ping. I like to see them at work.” 

Herr Kriiger made a sign, and all resumed 
their seats. These were evidently visitors of 
some distinction—Art inspectors perhaps, or, at 
all events, persons occupying some official posi- 
tion. Whoever or whatever they might be, Win- 
ifred was thankful to shrink down before her 
easel, and hide her face over her work. 

Meanwhile the strangers went round, the deaf 
gentleman stopping for a moment here and there, 
criticising freely, and talking incessantly. 

“What have we here—head of Laocoon ? 
Humph! nose too short—corner of mouth not 
sufficiently drawn down. Try again, try again. 
And this—‘ Wingless Victory?” So—bass-relief 
very difficult. More difficult than round—eh, 
Herr Kriiger? Not bad, however—not bad. Sev- 
eral new faces since I was here last, Herr Krii- 
ger. And who is this little maiden—Von Braun ? 
What Von Braun, eh? The Von Brauns of Par- 
tenkirche? Good—good. Drawing hands and 
feet,eh? Quite right. Beginners must go upon 
all fours before they try to walk. And the Frau- 
lein in black yonder ?” 

Herr Kriiger hastened to reply. 

“ Fraulein Savage, your Majesty, a young Eng- 
lish lady who is passing the winter in Munich.” 

But his Majesty heard not a word of the answer. 

“What name?” he shouted, impatiently. 
“What name? Where from? Eh? eh? What 
—English? Why didn’t you say so at first ? 
Very pretty, very pretty. A head for one of 
your Dianas or Uranias, eh, friend Peter ?” 

And passing his arm familiarly round the neck 
of the little old gentleman with the ribbon, his 
Majesty shuffled on, serenely unconscious that his 
hearers were not deaf, and that he was himself 
as deaf as a post. 

Winifred at once recognized this eccentric spe- 
cimen of royalty. She had heard too much of his 
bluntness, his oddities, and his deafness not to be 
quite sure that she was in the august presence 
of the ex-King, Ludwig the First. But then who 
was the bright-eyed old gentleman of the Eng- 
lischer Garten? Who was “ Friend Peter” ? 

“What! Don’t you know?” exclaimed the 
damsel who was copying the head of Laocoon. 
“Why, that is Peter von Cornelius !” 

This was when their royal visitor had gone on 
to Herr Kriiger’s private studio—a detached room 
at the farther end of the garden. 

“Do you mean the Cornelius who painted the 
frescoes of the Glyptothek ?” asked Winifred. 

“T mean the great Cornelius, Fraulein Wini- 
fred,” said the Bavarian girl, with immense dig- 
nity. “There is but one Cornelius, as there is 
but one Michael Angelo. But have you not met 
him before? He bowed as if he knew you.” 

Winifred did not think it necessary to reply to 
this question. 

Such was the one “ ev&t” which marked the 
placid course of her winter studies in Munich. 
In the mean while, however, as the spring came 
on, the time for Lancelot’s return drew nearer. 
He was to come at Easter, and Easter would fall 
toward the end of April. This by-and-by resolved 
itself into a definite date. He decided to leave 
Old Court for London on the 17th of the month, 
and after spending a couple of days in town, to 
cross from Dover on the 20th. She might there- 
fore expect to see him on the evening of the 21st. 

From the moment when these dates were final- 
ly fixed, the intervening weeks seemed to melt 
away faster than the last hoar-frosts of spring 
before the sun. 

{ro pz continvEzr,) 
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Tuscan Straw 
Round Hat. 

Tis large round hat 
of Tuscan straw has the 
brim lined with helio- 
trope velvet. The crown 
is entirely covered with 
foulard of the same col- 
or in a lighter shade. 


Long ostrich plumes, 
shaded from white to 
very dark heliotrope. 


The scarf wound about 
the neck is of rich ap- 
pliqué lace on silk tulle. 


Guipure Straw 
Bonnet. 

Tas bonnet is of 
écru guipure straw, and 
is trimmed with an ai- 
grette and a cluster of 
ostrich tips in old-gold- 
color, Bows and strings 
of Surah of the same 
shade. The strings are 
finished with chenille 
fringe and grelots in a 
darker shade of oid 
gold. A wreath of roses 
ef a lovely deep shade 
of pink the 
brim. 


Ladies’ and Girls’ 
Dresses, Figs. 1-6. 

Fig. 1.—Bivr anp 
Heviorrore Pia Dress. 
This dress is made of blue and heliotrope plaid wool, and is 
trimmed on the bottom of the skirt with a side-pleated blue satin 
ruffle three inches wide. The pleated over-skirt is trimmed an 
inch and a quarter from the bottom with a band of blue plush 
four inches deep. The fronts of the basque are covered with 
plush and shirrings of plaid wool, and the trimming pieces are 
also of plush. These appear to be held together by a bow of 
satin ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—CasamMere Dress. The skirt of this pale blue cashmere 
dress is trimmed with a box-pleated flounce of the material, sur- 
mounted by a deeper flounce of gros grain of the same shade, The 
over-dress is laced in front with blue silk cords as seen in the illus- 


borders 
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tration, and is joined with a guimpe of pleated gros grain. The 
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Fig. 1.—Buive anp Hesorrorr, 
Paw Dress, 


Fig. 2.—CasHMeRE F 
Dress. 


g. 8.—Brown VELver 








collar and cuffs are of 
gros grain overlaid with 
Venetian lace. Bows of 
satin ribbon complete 
the dress. 

Fig. 3.—Brown VEL- 
VET AND CaAMEL’S-HAIR 
Dress. This dress is 
made of brown velvet 
and camel’s-hair, and is 
trimmed with side-pleat- 
ed ruffles of gros grain. 
The collar is of figured 
foulard bordered with 
lace. 

Fig. 4.—DreEss For 
Giru From 6 To 8 YEARS 
op. This white cash- 
mere dress is cut square 
in the neck, and is com- 
pleted by a_ shirred 
blouse of batiste. The 
side-pleated skirt is sew- 
ed to the under edge of 
the waist, and the seam 
is covered by a scarf, 
the ends of which are 
tied in a bow behind, 
as seen in the _illus- 
tration. 

Fig. 5.—Brown Casu- 
MERE AND Satin Dress. 
This dress is made of 
bronze brown — eash- 
mere, and is trimmed 
with side-pleated ruffles 
of brown and red plaid 
satin. The dress is 
trimmed, besides, with 
pleatings of brown satin, trimming pieces of plaid satin, and bows 
of brown satin ribbon. 

Fig. 6.—Waxkine Coat ror Girt From 10 To 12 Years oLp. 
This walking coat with skirt piece set on is made of fawn-colored 
cloth, and is trimmed as shown by the illustration with brown vel- 
vet, rows of stitching, and buttons. 





Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 580. 

Tuts edging is worked with fine crochet cotton, crosswise, in 
rounds going back and forth, on a foundation of 16 st. (stitch), as 
Ist round.—5 de. (double crochet) on the fourth of the 
ch, (chain stitch), 1 de. on the third following st. 2d 


follows: 
16 st., 2 






AND Fig. 4.—Dress ror Gir. 


FROM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 


Figs. 1-6.—LADIES’ AND GIRLS’ DRESSES, 


Camet’s-Harr Dress. 





GuirvrE Straw Bonner. 





Fig. 5.—Brown CaSHMERE 
anp Satin Dress, 
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round.—5 ch., the first 
38 of which count as 
first de., 5 de. on the 
upper veins of the mid- 
dle of the 5 de. in the 
preceding round, 2 ch., 
1 de. on the fifth follow- 


ing st. 38d-6th rounds. 
—Like the preceding 
round, ‘7th round.—5 


ch., 1 de. on the upper 
veins of the next de. in 
the preceding round, 2 
ch., 5 de. on the upper 
veins of the middle of 
the following 5 de., 2 
ch., 1 de. on the fifth 
following st. 8th round. 
—b5 ch., 5 de. on the up- 
per veins of the middle 
of the next 5 de, in the 
preceding round, 2 ch., 
1 de, on the upper veins 
of the fifth following 
st., 1 ch., 6 de. separated 
ach by 1 ch. on the 
next 5 ch., 1 ch., fasten 
to the st. on which the 
last de. of the 6th round 
was worked, 9th round, 
—3 ch., fasten to the 
last de. of the 4th round, 
3 ch., 1 de. on the see- 
ond following single ch. 
between 2 de. in the 
preceding round, five 
times alternately 3 ch., 
1 de. on the next ch.; 
then 1 de. on the upper 


’ veins of the next de., 2 ch., 5 de. on the middle of the next 5 de., 


2 ch., 1 de. on the fifth following st. 10th round.—5 ch., 5 de. 
on the upper veins of the middle of the next 5 de. in the preced- 
ing round, 2 ch., 1 de. on the fifth following st., 2 ch., six times 
alternately 3 de. on the next 3 ch., working off the upper veins of 
these de. together, 5 ch.; in the last repetition, instead of 5 work 
only 2 ch., then fasten to the st. on which the last de. in the 4th 
round was worked. 11th round.—8 ch., fasten to the last de. in 
the 2d round, 2 ch., 1 ch. loop, consisting of 7 ch. and 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the first of these, 2 ch., 1 se. (single crochet) on the 
upper veins with which the next 3 de. in the preceding round 
were worked off, + 2 ch., 2 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 
se, on the first of these), 3 ch., 1 se. on the upper veins, with 
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Fig. 6.—Watxine Coat ror Giri 
rroM 10 To 12 Years oxp. 
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Fig. 1.—Borprer ror Lincere.—Wuite Emprowery. 


which the next 
8 de. were work- 
ed off, repeat 
four times from 
+, then 5 ch., 
1 sc. on the up- 
per veins of the 
next de., 5 ch., 
5 de. on the up- 
per veins of the 
middle of the 
next 5 de, 2 
ch., 1 de. on the fifth fol- 
lowing st. Repeat always 
the 2d-1lth rounds, but 
in every repetition fasten 
the middle st. of the ch. 
loop in the last round to 
the middle st. of the last 
5 ch. in the last round of 
the preceding scallop. 

































Ladies’ Chemises, 
Figs. 1-3. 
Fig. 1.—This” French 
sacque chemise is made of 


Movcnorr Scrt with Triere APRON. 
Back.—[For Front, see Fig. 2, First 
Page. ]|—Wirn Cur Parer Parrery. | % 

Price 25 Cents. 





Fig. 1.—Borprer ror CHILpREN’s 
Dresses.—Cross Stircu Emproiwery. 


fine cambric, and is trimmed with a 
band of lengthwise tucks, edged on 
each side with fine feather stitch- 
ing. Above this band is a pleated 
ruffle of sheer linen cambrie, finish- 
ed with narrow thread edging. 

Fig. 2.—This Pompadour chemise 
is of Irish linen, with linen cambric 
and Valenciennes edging for the 
trimming. The front has the Pom- 
padour square filled in with a linen 
cambric puff that is shirred across 
the top and edged with a ruffle of 
cambric and lace. The sleeves have 
merely this ruffle for trimming. 
Feather stitching conceals the join- 
ing of the trimming to the body of 
the chemise. 

Fig. 3.—This linen chemise has 
the sleeves buttoned on the shoul- 
ders. The front is trimmed with 








Fig. 1.—Casz ror Burrons, NEEDLES, ETC,—OpEN.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 2.—Case ror Brrrons, NEEDLES, ETC. 
Ciosep.—[See Fig. 1.] 


ig. 3.—CHEMISE CLOSED ON THE SHOULDERS. 





dotted _inser- 
tion is around 
the neck and 
sleeves, and 
this is finish- 
ed by edging 
of embroid- 
ery, dotted in 
& pattern to 
match the in- 
sertion. 


Case for Buttons, Nee- 
dles, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

For this handy little case 
cut of white perforated 
board eight pieces, counting 
each 59 holes in height and 
24 holes in breadth, and of 
card-board cut eight pieces 
of the same size, Embroider 
two of the perforated board 
pieces in cross stitch with 
brown saddler’s silk, and 
edge all the pieces with but- 


Fiavrep Sux Svir.—Back.—[For 
Front, see Fig. 4, First Page. } 
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Cover 


ton-hole stitches of similar silk. 
the card-board pieces on one side with 
| brown satin, set them on the pieces of 
perforated board, and join the latter 
on the sides, catching together the cor- 
responding button-hole stitches with 


similar silk. The embroidered pieces 
form the cover. On one of the mid- 
dle pieces covered with satin set bands 
of brown silk tape (see Fig. 1), which 
are ornamented with a cross seam of 
white silk. These bands serve to hold 
a paper of needles and a ball of thread. 
On the next part set a piece of pinked 
white flannel, and on the remaining 
parts set bands for holding cards of 
buttons and pins. The case is folded 
as shown by Fig. 2, and wound with 
brown silk tape. 


Borders for Children’s Dresses, 


Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 





Turse borders are worked on square- 
meshed white batiste in cross stitch 
with red and blue cotton in fast colors. 


clusters of fine lengthwise tucks, 
separated by bands of dotted em- 
broidery on linen. A band of this 


Fig. 1.—Gray CASHMERE 
Dress. 


Fig. 2.—Enguiso Travettinc Croak.—Witn Cut Paper 
Patrern.—Price 25 Cents. 
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Garden Basket. 
See illustration on page 581. 


Tus garden basket of plaited rushes is trimmed with 
embroidery, and furnished with a bag, which is worked 
in netting with écru cotton. Through the upper edge 
of the bag are run cords finished on the ends with tas- 
sels. The embroidery is worked with zephyr worsted 
in satin, tent, and chain stitch, and in point Russe. 
For the flowers use rose, blue, and yellow, and for the 
foliage olive worsted. 


Borders for Chairs.—Point de Boulogne and 
Point Russe.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 581. 


Turse borders are worked on maroon velvet in point 
de Boulogne and point Rasse with silk of various col- 
ors. They were shown on the back of the chair, Fig. 
1l, on page 564, Bazar No, 36, Vol. XIIL. (see accom- 
panying description). 


Sofa Pillow, Figs.1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 581. 


Tas sofa pillow is covered with peacock blue plush, 
and is ornamented on the upper side with an embroid- 
ered piece of beige-colored satin twelve inches square. 
The embroidery is worked in a striped design, as seen 
in Fig. 1. One-half of the middle strip is shown by 
Fig. 2, and the strips on the sides are composed from 
this design. Having transferred the design to the ma- 
terial, work the arabesques similar to a cross seam 
with dark olive floss silk. The rosette is edged in but- 
ton-hole stitch with Bordeaux silk, and the cross in 
the centre is worked in point Russe and knotted stitch 
with blue silk in twoshades. For the leaflets use fawn- 
colored silk, and for the Smyrna stitches peacock blue 
silk. The bell-shaped flowers are filled in plait stitch 
with yellow-pink silk, and edged with tent stitches of 
similar silk in a darker shade, and the calyxes are 
embroidered with yellow-brown silk. For the flower 
worked in feather stitch use pink, and for the calyx 
olive silk, and edge the leaf figures in tent stitch with 
sea blue silk, filling them in point Russe with the same 
shade of silk. Embroider the edge of the material in 

point Russe with red, bine, and yellow-brown silk. 

he seam made by setting the embroidery on the cover 
of the pillow is concealed under silk cord sewed on in 
loops. The pillow is finished with thick silk cord in 
the colors of the embroidery, and with passementerie 
tassels. 


Borders for Lingerie.—White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 589. 


Turse borders are worked on fine linen or batiste in 
satin, tent, button-hole, and lace stitch, with fine em- 
broidery cotton, 


Lady’s Dress and English Travelling Cloak, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 589. 
(WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN OF FIG. 2.) 


Fig. 1.—Gray Casuuers Dress. This dress is made 
of gray cashmere with stamped borders, and consists 
of a skirt, over-skirt, and coat-basque with vest fronts. 
The skirt is forty-three inches long in front, forty-five 
inches long behind, and trimmed on the bottom with 
a box-pleated raffle four inches and a half wide, and a 
side-pleated flounce fifteen inches wide of the same 
material. The over-ekirt and basque are trimmed with 
stamped borders, and with bows of satin ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Ene.isu Travertine Croak (witn Cur Pa- 
rer Parrers). This English travelling cloak of dark 
blue cloth is furnished with a hood, which is lined 
with red Surah. The trimming for the cloak consists 
of rows of silk stitching and black horn buttons. Simi- 
jar buttons and button-holes serve for closing. The 
English homespun cloths in irregular plaids of dark 
colors illaminated by threads of red or yellow are also 
used for these useful wraps. The linings of the hoods 
are then of gay striped Surah. This model, with its 
graceful hood, is also an excellent pattern for water- 
— cloaks, A cut paper pattern of this cloak is pub- 

ished in nine sizes, even numbers, from 30 to 46 inch- 

es bust measure, accompanied with fall directions for 
putting it together, and the quantity of material re- 
quired. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cuar.es C.—A pearl eolitaire ring will be your best 
choice of an engagement ring that is to cost $25 or $30. 
It should be worn on the first finger of the left hand 
until the marriage, when it serves as a guard for the 
wedding ring on the third finger of the same hand. 

Goop Tastx.—A white tarlatan dress is never worn 
here on the street, and at present is seldom used even 
for a party dress. 

A. H. L.—Your purple velvet is a stylish shade of 
plum-color. Make a coat-basque of the velvet, and 
have the skirt of silk, with flounces and apron of the 
velvet. Let the back breadths be straight and full. 

H. T.—Wait until the fall fashions are decided be- 
fore you buy dresses that you will not need until De- 
cember. 

C. M.—Dark shades of red will probably continue 
fashionable throughout the winter. Velvet will be 
much used as parts of costumes. Cloth goods will be 
trimmed with machine-stitching. Silk will have self 
trimmings and soft satins for trimming. 

Supsorimer.—Use Surah silk of rich heavy twill for 
trimming black woollen dresses for fall and winter. 
Ecru pongee, foulard, or bunting will make a suitable 
over-dress for a skirt of wine-colored raw silk. Baby 
waists are not made with yokes; they are merely gather- 
ed to a belt, and are plain on the shoulders. They are 
worn by young ladies, but the round shirred waist is 
more stylish. White sacques are not especially fash- 
jonable for wearing with colored skirts, but are liked 
because they are economical and comfortable. A very 
scant ruffle of embroidery is pretty on the edge of a 
sacque, also as a collar, and on the sleeves. 

Caprra Hrit.—Red satin pipings and machine 
stitchings are the best trimmings for your brown wool 
goods. Brown or red Surah silk will combine hand- 
somely with your chiné silk. Loosely woven bunting 
flannels are used for sailor suits in the summer, while 
the twilled Middlesex flannel is chosen for winter suits, 

B. J. H.—The solid red calico dresses are worn in 
Newport and other summer resorts. They have a 
round skirt, shirred round waist or basque, and an 
apron drapery in front. The trimming is flounces of 
white open-patterned embroidery alternating with box- 
pleatings of the calico. A parasol and fan painted by 
hand are also made of the calico. The round hat is of 
white rough straw, trimmed with white mull and red 
pompons. 

* Aw Arriiorep Sussormer.”—We know of no cos- 
metic that will nake a coarse complexion fine. The 
best hints on such subjects are found in The Ugly Girl 
Papers, which will be sent you from this office on re- 
ceipt of $1. 

J. F.—A long close cloak, with hood made of Eng- 
lish homespun wool, or else a plaid woollen circular, 
is the best travelling cloak for August. We are not 
able to say at present when hoops will be revived. 

Mara. Panker.—Your ideas about making your black 
silk dress are excellent. 

Perriexrp Hovsexzerer.—You should have white 
holland shades for your windows, but these do not 
take the place of curtains any more than the outside 
shutters, You should get “scrim” curtains, which is 





unbleached sheer linen, like batiste, and trim them 
with antique lace, putting in a row of insertion also if 
you like, These are more fashionable than cheap lace 
curtains, and cost less than good qualities of Notting- 
ham lace. You can buy the scrim for 30 to 50 cents a 
yard, and two breadths are required for a window. 
The lace extends down each breadth on one side only 
—that in the middle of the window—and across the 
foot. 

Buntrve.—A pleated skirt with apron and shirred 
belted waist will be pretty for a young girl’s blue 
bunting. Stitch the apron, and wear a black velvet 
collar, cuffs, and belt. 

F.iret.—The bridegroom engages the organist, and 
pays for opening the church, etc. It will not be im- 
proper for the mother and aunt to retain their mourn- 
ing at the wedding. 

A Constant Sussorreer.—Cloth is not now used as 
a deep mourning dress by widows. Silk with crape is 
worn in the house at the end of six months, but is sel- 
dom worn in the street, as wool dresses are more fash- 
ionable—both in mourning and in colors—for street 
suits. Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 34, Vol. 
XII., for further hints about mourning dresses. 

Noga.—It is not “an indignity” to be invited merely 
to the church, and not to the reception after a wedding. 
The bride usually cuts the bride’s cake. Of course a 
bride should write a note of thanks for her wedding 
presents, or else acknowledge them verbally. It is not 
incumbent upon the bride’s family to entertain the 
groom’s friends who come from a neighboring city. 
The wedding bell, a horseshoe, a monogram, and many 
potted plants are the floral decorations most used. It 
is probable jet passementerie will be worn next winter. 





DIABETES CURED. 

Dear Sirs,—It has been some time since I 
wrote you in regard to how father was getting 
along. So I thought I would write you to-day. 
I am happy to say that he is entirely well, has 
been cured with less than three bottles of ‘Con- 
stitution Water.” Since he has been taking the 
“Constitution Water,” we have heard of a good 
many cases of diabetes in this city. One lady 
especially has it very bad. When we first heard 
of her she was down in bed with it. She bought 
one bottle of “Constitution Water,” and, after 
taking a few doses, was able to sit up. Send me 
as many circulars as you can for the enclosed 
stamps. There are a great many persons that 
want them. Yours very truly, Jno, L. Smrra. 

ZaNESVILLE, Ouro, Nov, 7, 1878. 

To Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN, New York. 





“Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. J¢ is not a spring water, 
but a preparation by an eminent physician. For female 
complaints and childhood weakness a specialty. For 
sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John S8t., N. Y.—(Com.] 





HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 

IN INDIGESTION AND NERVOUS DISEASES. 

I nave extensively used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
in my practice, in cases of Dyspepsia, Nervous Pros- 
tration, and kindred affections, and I bave almost in- 
variably obtained very good results, A. Tuan, M.D. 

PHILADELPHIA. —{Com.] 








Every housekeeper should bear in mind that Han- 
ford’s None Such Baking Powder is not to be obtained 
at the same price as one containing a filling, as starch, 
flour, etc. ; although higher priced is most economical. 
—[(Com.) 





For restoring color and natural beauty to the Hair 
nothing is so certain as Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair 
Restorer. Every Druggist sells it.—[Com.] 








HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


BEAUTIFYVING COSMETICS, only relia- 
ble in the world. 


The grandest assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
for retaining or producing the loveliness of youth. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty $1 00 per box. 

Veloutine, in 3 shades, at 50c. and $1 00 per box. 

The new Cosmetic Mask (patented), with Cos- 
metics complete, $2 00, 

La Bellogene Face Powder, 3 shades, 25c. 
per box. 

Indelible Vegetable **‘ be 29 and ** Face 
Rouge, $1 00 and $1 50 per Bottle. 

** Aurora, for producing golden blonde hair, 
$1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

Undesirable shades of hair transformed into de- 
sired shades. 

** Diapholine,® the new discovery to stain or 
dye hair a handsome drab, ashes of roses or mouse 
color, $2 00 per Bottle. 

Competent artists, to attend ladies free of charge. 

An exquisite and grand assortment of Real ‘Tore 
toise-Shell Goods, by Italian, French, and 
American artists, below manufacturers’ prices. 

An immense assortment of the finest 

Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

All the latest Parisian Novelties in Invisible 

Fronts, Switches, Coiffures, Curls, &c. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Finest assortment of Gray Hair in the country, 
shades properly matched at reasonable prices. 

COM BINGS made up handsomer and cheaper 
than by any other house. 

Don’t fail to send for our New Catalogue, ‘* How to 
be Beautiful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country free of charge, 
or C.0.D., with privilege of examination. If not 
approved, can be returned at my expense. 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


All 





The Only Medicine 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 
These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, health 
will be perfect; if they become clogged, 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow with 
TERRIBLE SUFFERINC. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 
are Savetones because the blood fs poisoned 
with the humors that should have been 
expelled naturally. 
KIDNEY-WORT 
will restore the healthy action and all these 
destroying evils will banished ; neglect 
them and you will live but to suffer. 
Thousands havebeencured. Tryitand you 
willadd ome more to the number. Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart. 
Why Suffer longer from the torment of an Aching back? 
Why bear such distress from Constipation and Piles? 
Kipyry-Wort will cure > saad Try a pack- 
age at once and be satisfied. 
Itis a dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
Your Druggist has tt, or will get it for 
you. Insist — having tt. Price, $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 


1© cwitleend post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 
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Corvine Wure..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is eouiy useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 











ADVERTISEMEN'S. 
EPPs's 





Product of a special refining pro- 
cess. It is Chocolate devoided of 
its over-richness and substantial- 
(CHOCOLATE ity. Sugarless, and, when made, 

oft theconsistenceof coffee. An af- 
ternoon Chocolate. Each packet 
is labelled JAMES EPPS & CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London 


A.SHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
IMPORTER OF 
Honiton, Point Lace Braids, and Books of Instruction 
for Lace-Making, Crewels, Kensington Embroideries, 
and all materials for Needlework, Fringes, Gimps, 
Buttons, and Ornaments of every description, to match 
any color, at popular prices. Samples sent. 


THE HAIR: 


Its Diseases and Treatment. 
By C. HENRI LEONARD. A. M., M. D. 
Cloth, octavo, 320 ; S2. It has 116 Inivs- 


E SSENCE 








} of Anatomy ysiol lo y, Chemistry 
and the Hygienic Care of the Hair and Also of the C: 
Preven a a oe a Dandruff, Re- 
Posed on iptof (circular free) 4 the liners 

© Illustrated ical Journal Betroit. Mich. 





REEHOLD Institute, Freehold, New Jersey. Youn 
Men and Boys thoroughly prepared for the best Col- 
leges and for Business. Rev. A. G.Cuambers, Principal. 





T. HE = 
Admuration 
OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.§.A.Allen’s 


WORLD'S 


Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 


R its wonderful life-giving prop- 

erties to faded or falling hair, and 
QUICKLY CHANGING GRAY OR 
WHITE HAIR to its natural youthful 
COLOR and BEAUTY. 


IT IS NOT A DYE. 


It requires only a few applications to restore gray 
hair to its youthfcl color and lustrous beauty, and 
induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is 
all that is needed to preserve it in ite highest perfeo- 
tion and beauty. DANDRUFF is quickly and per- 
manently removed. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


THE SEASHORE COTTAGE 


At Atlanticville, near Long Branch, will 
open June 2ist. Itisfor Working Girls and Teachers, 
The charge for two weeks is Nine Dollars, including 
the fare both ways; or, for one week, Five Doliars. 
Application to be made at the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
No. 7 East 15th Street, N. Y. 


BRIGGS & (tees coe se 
Ag %e N 








for Braiding, Crewel Work, 
and Embroidery CHEAP- 
ER and BETTER than 
any other way. 

Supplied by MACY and the 
leading Zephyr W ool Stores. 

Three books of Patterns 
sent, post free, on receipt 
of Ten Cents, 


392 BROADWAY, 
New York City. 


SHOPPING 


Done for Ladies and Gentlemen. Commissions executed 
with promptness, judgment, and taste. Unexception- 
able references. Circulars and information furnished 
on applicationto Miss MARIA RITTER, 
Box 39, Station D, N. ¥. City. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
S) 


T Ime W IALD, 


87% 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mime. Julian’s Specific is the only unf 
remedy for removing radically and permanently 
soneyieg disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 











STEEL PEN 


So:oBr All OFALE YROUGHC 
.GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 











Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH. 
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NEW YORK SHOPP 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment, For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
-O. Box 1654, New York. 


14-STOP ORGANS, 
SUB ASS and Oct. ener, & 


Set Reeds, $65. 
anos, $125 and upward, sent on trial. Catalogue 
free. Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, \ 3, 
9 Gold and Silver Chromo rr with name, 10c., 

postpaid. G.I, REED & CO., Nassau, N. ¥ 
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OVER 7000 SIMILAR TESTIMONIALS CAN BE SEEN AT OUR OFFICE. 


A BEAUTIFUL BRUSH, 
LASTING FOR YEARS. 














Remember t this 
is NOT a “ metallic” 


wire brush, but made 
of PURE BRISTLES. 





mention nis Paper. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $3 00; ory xxpress, con. 


MONEY RETURNED IF NOT AS REPRESENTED. 
As soon as you receive the Brush, if not well satisfied with your bargain, write us, and we will return the money. 
What can be fairer? 


&@~ Remittances should be made payable to GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York, Agents 
wanted in every town,” ns 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


591 





SEND YOUR ADDRESS 
ON A POSTAL CARD 
AND YOU WILL RECEIVE 





THE NEW PREMIUM LIST 


Erichs’ Fes artery, 


Full from end to end of beautiful and useful articles, 
to be had at the cost of afew hours’ work among your 
friends and neighbors. 

Read our novel combination subscrip- 
tion Offer, which brings a maguificent premium 
within the reach of all. 

The FASHION QUARTERLY is the rec- 
ognized authority on Fashions, Styles, and Prices. 
Its low subecription rate brings it within the reach of 
all, and its evident usefulness renders it a necessity in 
every family. The Fall Number will be issued Sept, 1st. 


Address 


EHRICH BROS, 


Eighth Ave. and Twenty-Fourth 8t., 
NEW YORK. 





BENTLEY BROS. (from 48 & 50 Walker St.) 


Have removed to the handsome new store 


No. 856 Broadway, near 14th St. 
THE LADIES WILL REJOICE to hear of this change, 
which renders it convenient as well as profitable to 
examine our splendid stock of Decorative Needlework 
and Novelties in Embroidery and Fancy Work. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 














HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........... $4 00 

HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year * 

HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............ss06 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 
A COMBINATION OFFER, 

Harper’s MaGazine..... 

Harver’s Weexuy....... One Year.......... $10 00 

Harerer’s Bazar......... 

Harper's MaGAZzine..... One Y 7 00 

Harrer’s WEEKLY....... Bem Seas tessding 

Harrer’s MAGazine..... > 

Harrer’s Bazak......... } One Year........... 700 

Harper's WEEKLY....... 

Harper's Bazan......... } One Year ........... te 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Young People with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of logs. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankuin Square, New York, 





BOUND VOLUMES, 


Bound Volumes of the Mag@azrnz, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 

Volumes of the Weexty or Bazar, bound in cloth, 
each containing the Numbers for a year, will be fur- 
nished for $7 00 each, sent by mail, postage prepaid. 

There are 60 volumes of the Magazinz, 23 volumes 
ofthe Weex.y,and 12 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Wexkiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werxty, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $1 50 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
In Youne Pxopve, 75 cents a line. Cuts and Display 
charged the same rates for space occupied as solid 
matter, - 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 


MELDRUM'S DRODORIZE 


Is a composition of choicest ingredients, perfectly 
harmless, effectual in its results, and satisfactory to 
those who have used it. Try the new toilet article 
which dispels the odors of Perspiration. Sold every- 
where. holesale Depot, 1145 Broadway. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Examinations for Women. 

The eighth examination for women by Harvard 
University will be held in Cambridge, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, beginning June 30, 1881. 
Candidates will be examined upon the subjects required 
for admission to Harvard C llege, except that any 
candidate may substitute French and German in place 
of Greek. For information, adress Secre’ of New 
York Local Committee, 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


WORTHINGTON, 


SMITH, & CO., 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS, 


636 & 638 BROADWAY, 


Near Bleecker Street, 


NEW YORK. 








1880 JONES _ 1840 


CHOICE FALL GOODS. 
835 Departments at Popular Prices. 
SUITS AND CLOAKS. /HOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


= oO oO = 
BOYS’ SUITS. ovo SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 O GLASSWARE. 
an oO Oo ba. 
LINENS. a) OCROCKERY. 


“ i See 
SILKS. 0 O CHINA, 


« JONES %, 


Eighth Avenue 


x 


Eighth Avenue 
U 








| i 


| 





ANt 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 





x x 
Oo oO 
O QO 
Oo N oO 
Oo O 
SHOES. 0 CO LACES. 
CARPETS. Oo, 0 GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY. Oo, Oo HOSIERY. 
ae 0 au 
FURNITURE, o.A.o MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS, “V Gente’ Funnisuine G’ps. 





Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


NOTICEH! 

Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut Paper Patterns, known 
as ** Harper's Bazar Patterns.” We furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


TO MOTHERS, —Use the Nov- 
elty Carriage. Protect your Ba- 
by’s eyes from the sun and too 
strong light. You use an um- 
brella, why not for Baby? Noth- 
ing will shield as well. The 
Novelty is the only Carriage that 
has springs that can be regu- 
lated to the weight, and also to 
alter to recline or sit up in com- 
j 3 fortably. Beware of Imitations, 
Send for Circular,to LEWIS P. TIBBA Ls, 

820 Broadway, next block above Stewart's. 


5 () CARDS, no 2 alike, Gold Motto, Lace, Lily, &e., 
name on, 1l0c. E. D. Grreert, P. M. Higganum,Ct. 


100 ASSORTED STAMPING PATTERNS, 
with book, $3. M. Benpiox, 438 B’way, N. Y. 




















HARPER'S WEEKLY 


FOR THE 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Splendidly Illustrated. 
CARTOONS AND SKETCHES 


BY 


WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS. 
The Political Situation Fully Discussed. 


July 1st to November 20th, 
(Nos. 1226 to 1247, inclusive), 


22 WEEKS FOR $1 50. 


Postage Prepaid. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 








50) Chromo,Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with name, 10c. 
Oo) 40 all Chromos,l0c. Star Print’g Co.,Northford,Ct. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


Of every kind and description 


GREAT BARGAINS. 

Beautiful Saratoga Waves, 

$3 00 apiece; do., do., extra 
size, covering the whole top, 
$500. Frizz Fronts of Water 
Frizzettes, $3 00; do. in hon- 
eycomb style,$1 50, Coquets, 
natural curl, 75 cts. Perfec- 
tions, $1 00. A Set of Long 
Branch Scallops (6 scallops), 
$1 25; do., do., puff style (6 
scallops), $2 50. Switches, 
all long hair, from $2 50 up. 
Double Chatelaines, all long hair, from $4 00 up. Ev- 
erything else, Wigs, &c., at the lowest rates. 

Orders for not less than $5 OO filled C.O.D., with 
rivilege of examination. For smaller amounts, send 
Money Order or Stamps. Address 

HAUSSER & CO.,, Importers of Human Hair, 



























h Gold, Crystal, Lace, Perfumed, & Chromo cards,name 


$1.25 a Year. 
Specimen Copy, 10c. . 
Trial Tip 8 months, 25c. * 

a with chromo. 


. A LARGE 16-PAGE " 
Ulustrated Journal, 
Devoted to Floral and Household Topica, 

The newest Music with each No, 
—Sead for Premium List to— 6 

: ADAMS & BISHOP, 
Box 2456. 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Send 3c. for Specimen Copy of “Fret Sawyer’s 





Monthly.” Apams & Bisnop, 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 


in gold and jet, 10c. Clinton Bros.,Clintonville,Ct. 


new style Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, name printed, 


300 Grand Street, New York City. 
20 10¢. Samples free. HILL & CO., Lebanon, N.H. 













HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





The following are some of our latest SPRING and SUMMER Patterns for 
1880, and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE 


CENTS for each Pattern. Ladies’ Suits 
—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 


are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers 


VOLUME xiIil. 


ROBESPIERRE COAT and Walking Skirt. ...No. 12 
HANDKERCHIEF COSTUME: Pleated 
Basque, Tallien Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt “ 12 
MOURNING COSTUME: Coat Basque and 
Moe BiB. 2 ccc cccccccccccccsccceccccccce “7 
ENGLISH SURTOUT, and Full Round Skirt.. “ 13 
OVER - DRESS, Kilt Skirt, and Walking Coat 
(for child from 2 to 7 years old)............. * 
MARIE CHRISTINE MANTLE, Revers Over- 
skirt, and Short, Round Skirt.............- § 
VISITE MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 
ON Gass tikcn tide cedcciuetoccrcanssecce “ 15 
SLEEVED MANTLE WITH PLEATED BACK, 
Apron Over-skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt.. “ 16 
SHORT SUIT, with Train buttoned on....... o 16 
SHIRRED MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 
PORN SINE o.oo 0 cc cctivccicccncageisscccesse ~*~ 
POSTILION BASQUE, Short Tablier Over- 
Skirt, and Round Skirt. .........-+..ee0.--+ “2 
CHILDREN’S WARDROBE: Sacque Dress 
with Flounce and Sash, and Jacket with 
Simulated Vest, Under-waist, and Kilt Skirt 
(for child from 1 to 5 years old)........+..-+ * 20 


POINTED BASQUE with Skirt Piece, Shirred 
Over-skirt, and Round Skirt...........s0.+ No. 
LOUIS XV. COAT, Double-Breasted Skirted 
Polonaise, and Box- Pleated Skirt (for girl 
from 7 to 15 years O10)........ccecsceccceees “@¢@ 
SPANISH MANTILLA and Elbow Cape...... “« 91 
GLOVE-FITTING BASQUE, Over-skirt, with 
Hooped Drapery, and Double Kilt Skirt..... - 
BYRON HANDKERCHIEF SUIT (Basque, 
Over-skirt Open at the Side,and Round Skirt). ** 22 
SURTOUT POLONAISE with Pleated Front, 
Pelerine and Round Skirt.........-...000+0+ “ 
COAT-TAIL BASQUE, Double Apron Over- 
skirt, and Round Skirt..............46 coved © 
PLAIN POLONAISE with French Back, and 
Mowi BRIG. .c<ic moscnstbarcecicccccsscce “¢ 
DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, and Round Skirt 
with Shirred Front and Pointed Panels.... “ 
WATTEAU BASQUE, Double Over-skirt with 
Scarf Drapery and Round Skirt............. * $1 
SHIRRED, Round Waist, with Draped Over- 
skirt and Short Skirt......ccccccccccecccecs * 33 





PILGRIMAGE SUIT........... pesedsecscccese Ls 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York, 
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Pui Lady :—* How am I to get through ?” 
Consort :—* Take Anti-fat as I did.” ~ 
LLAN’S ANTI-FAT (trade-mark, “ Anti-fat,” reg- 
JX istered) is the celebrated REMEDY for CORPU- 
LENCY. It is purely vegetable, being a compound 
concentrated fluid-extract of sea lichens, and is per- 
fectly harmless. No particular change of diet required, 
Will reduce a fat person from 2 lbs. to 5 lbs. a week t 
acts upon the fooc 
version into fat. “Corpulency is not only a cise 
itself, but the harbinger of others,” 









ase of 
wrote Hippocrates 
two thousand years ago, and what was true tien is no 
less so to-day. 

Allan’s Anti-fat is endorsed by those eminent in the 
medical profession, THOMAS FAIRBANK, M. D., of 
Windsor, Surgeon to her Majesty the Queen, referring 
to ANTLFAT in the “British Medical Journal,” of 
June 7th, 1879, says: “I gave some of this extract 
(Fucus Vesiculosus) to a very corpulent lady, who in 
three months lost three stones in weight without any 
change of diet. Since then I have frequently given it 
forreducing weight depending on the accumulation of 
adipose tissue, and have never found it to fail. 1 may 
state that a patient who has been lately taking it as an 
anti-fat, and who always suffered very much from rheu- 
matic pains about the body, has been entirely free from 
such trouble while she has been taking the extract, a 
fact which she quite independently noted.” 

Prattville, Ala., July 20th, 1878.—BOTANIC MEDICINE 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: Gentlemen—About three months 
ago, | commenced using your Anti-fat, at which time 
my weight was 219 pounds. By following your direc- 
tions carefully, I have succeeded in reducing my weight 
to 158 pounds. This is all very satisfactory and pleas- 
ant; but just previous to commencing the use of your 
medicine, I had purchased two suits of fine clothes ata 
high price, and find, to my dismay, that they are en- 
tirely useless tome now. When I put one of the coats 
on, my friends tell me it looks like a coffee-sack on a 
bean-pole, and when I put the pants on—well, descrip- 
tion fails. y object in writing is to ascertain whether 
you have not, in connection with your medicine busi- 
hess, an establishment where your patrons, similarly 
Situated, could exchange these useless garments for 
others that would fit. I think you ought to have some- 
thing of the kind, as it would be an inducement for 
many to use the Anti-fat, who now object to using it, 
in consequence of the loss they would sustain in throw- 
ing aside valuable garments. Ju:* turn this matter over 
in your mind. A “Clothing Exchange” is what you 
want in connection with your Anti-fat business. 

ours truly, GEORGE BOYD. 
THE ABOVE CONFIRMED. 

Prattville, Ala., Nov. 29th, 1878.—THE BOTANIC MEDI- 
CINE Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: Gentlemen—I weigh 315 Ibs. 
Lam a member of the oil firm of TELFAIR, SNEDEKER 
& RUCKER, 105 John Street, New York. I am con- 
stantly traveling. Have intended to write to get some 
of your Anti-fat, but have been waiting to come across 
some One who has actually taken your medicine. So 
to-day I have the gratification of interviewing Mr. 
GEORGE BoyD, of Prattville. He informs me that he 
reduced himself from 219 to 158 pounds in four months. 

Yours truly, COL. HOUSTON RUCKER. 

Hundreds of letters similar to the above have been 
received by the Botanic Medicine Company, confirming 
their statements rejative to the efficacy of Allan’s Anti- 
fat in cases of Obesity. Send stamp for pamphlet. 

Address BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Buffalo, N. Y., or 

cng. 











Great Russell-street Buildings, London, W. C., E 





Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR Isso. 
By W. Pemsroxe Ferrivce. 
IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 





Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 
Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 
Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 
SH Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars, 


HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. PemBroke Ferriper. Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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 Buugurtierr. 
x8 e The Bouquetiere {s the Acme of Perfection for 
mm securing the Bouquet to Coat, Dress, Belt or 
SS Hair. Simple and durable; in Gilt or Bronze. 
SE Mailed free on receipt of price, 25 eents ench; 
five for $1; or per dozen, $2. 
GEORGE D. COOPER (Sole Agent), 
No. 27 Union Square, N. ¥. 





New Style Cards, Lithographed in bright colors, 10c, 
60 Ag’ts Samples, 10c. Conn. Card Co., Northford,Ct. 


DEAF Cire 


a wee mere 
and Hearing Perfectly Restored by using 
our New aND Improvep InvisIBLE TYMPANUM. 
Cheapest and most efficient appliance ever offered for 
the cure of Deafness. Can be worn at all times. By 
their use all sounds are distinctly heard. Circulars 
with testimonials sent upon application. 

AMERICAN TympanuM Co., 212 Broadway, N. Y. 








50 Elegant Cards. New Chromo, Shells, Gilt-Edge,&c., 
with name, 10c. G. A. Spine, Northford, Ct. 
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FACETLE. 

One ought to get as 
much consolation as pOs- 
sible out of one's griev- 
ances. Most persons wil! 
admire the cheerful and 
hopeful spirit of the col- 
ored man who, when 
struck by lightning, sim- 
ply rubbed the abraded 
spot of his skull, and re- 
marked, “‘ Dat makes free 
times I've been struck ; 
now I shouldn’t wonder if 
it let me alone.” 


——»—_——_ 

“That son of yours is 
a very promising young 
"said a gentleman to 
a neighbor. 

“He's better than a 
romising young man— 
he’s & paying one,” re- 
sponded the neighbor. 

——»——__—_ 


“My dear,” said a sen- 
timental maiden to her 
lover, “of what do these 
autumnal tints, this glow- 
ing baldric of the skies, 
this blazing garniture of 
the dying year, remind 
you ?” 

“ Pancakes,” he prompt- 
ly answered. 

And then she realized, 
for the first time, that two 
hearts did not beat as one. 


—_»——— 

It is very easy to recol- : 
lect an actress's age. Get 
it once fixed in your mind, 
and you've got it forever. 

sderainiaglppremecnnaen 
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} When Rodolphus Young 
was under examination by 
the board that was to de- 
cide upon his fitness to 
receive a diploma as M.D., 
he chanced -to find the 
sages in a critical mood; 
and it may be that they 
thought him a good sub- 
ject for a little of their 
ane hazing. Among 
the questions asked was 
this: “In case of excess- 
ive fever, sharp, rapid 
pulse, and dry, parched 
skin, with tongue also 

ry, what would you do 
for your patient ?” 

“Td get up a perspira- 
tion as quickly as possi- 
ble,” was the answer. 

“Exactly. And how 
would you do it?” 

Rodolphus named a few 
of the diaphoretics which 
he considered best adapt- 
ed to the case. 

“ Yes—andsup the 
didn’t answer il J 

The student mentioned 

few more medicines 
which might be useful. 

“Well,” pursued the 
chief of the board, “and 
what if that didn’t an- 
swer ?” 

In a rapid manner Ro- 
dolphusspun off the whole 
list of diaphoretics, stim- 
beep Fo alterative, add- 
ing all the external appli- 
ances of heat, friction, 
water, and so forth, allow- 
able. And — the goggle- 











A young lady who is 
studying French lately 
wrote to her parents that 
she was invited to a dé- 
jeuner the day before, and 
was going to a fite cham- 
pétre the next day. The 


professor of the college was surprised to receive a dis- | 


age from the “old man,” a day or two after, say- 
ng, “‘ If you don’t keep my daughter away from these 
blasted menageries and side shows, I will come down 
and see what ails her.” 

a 


THE NEW DRESSMAKER. 


(What it must come to with the present taste for “ real” 
trimmings.) 


Mrs. Muui0n. “I am not at all satisfied with the 
dress I wore last night. The palm leaves were too 
heavy, and the camellias faded before the first dance. 
As for that lattice-work covered with jasmine you 
fixed up for me on my skirt, why, it was coming un- 
done the whole evening.” 

Mapame Bevverones. *‘ Very sorry, madame, but you 
said you liked flowers better than fruit. It is the first 
complaint I have had, and I garden, as you know, some 
of the best blood in town. You will remember that I 
gave you refusal of the dress worn by Mrs. Billionaire, 
which made such a sensation.” 

m110N. “* The grape drapery, with its vegeta- 
ble marrows and parsnips, was certainly pleasing. By- 
the-way, the sudden introduction of the artichokes in 
the tunic was ineffective.” 

Mapame Berieroges. “ Madame is right. I frank- 
ly admit that the cucumber required toning down. We 
ought to have scattered a pint of peas over the gauze, 
and emphasized the buckles with kidney-potatoes. 
Madame is poy with the dress she is going to wear 
to-night. It cost me several hours of the most anx- 
ious thought. I believe—fondly believe—the patch of 
mushrooms worn on the left arm will be thought a 
masterpiece. As for the vegetables, you may rely 
upon them, They came fresh this morning from mar- 
ket.” 

Mas. Minion. “It might be worse. The bouquets 
of carrots and Brussels sprouts are certainly sweet. 


| securely ?” 





TO HURRY UP. AT LAST HE CAME 


The head-dress—a cauliflower in a nest of beet root—is 
very pretty. 


Mapame Betveropses. “Certainly, madame. 


But are you sure that you can fix it in | 


And | 


now I am sure you will forgive me if I humbly ask 


permission to withdraw ?” 


aS 
HE DON’T “CHEWS.” 


Finst Fisuerman. “ Ain’t got a bit 0’ baccy to spare, | 


’ave yer, Tom? 
Sroonp Drrro. “‘ Not for you. I jest seen yer put a 
lot in yer pocket.” 


} 
| 
| 
| 


First Ditto. * Well, then, I call that reg’lar ongrate- | 


ful! 
to ax for some.” 
THE DOOR MAT. 
Some people's hands are clean and neat— 
They pride themselves on that— 
And yet they never wipe their feet 
Upon the hall-door mat. 
To dirty mats they seem afraid, 
So constantly refuse 
To recognize that they are made, 
Like other things—to use. 
You may put “Salve” on your mat, 
Your visitors to please, 


I was a-goin’ to keep that agin you might want | 


| 


A CURE FOR THE MAN WHO KEEPS THE STAGE WAITING. 

As USUAL, THEY HAD TO WAIT FOR HIM, SO THEY NAILED HIS BAG FAST TO 
THE PiazzA, THEN CALLED TO HIM 
OUT, AND THEY DROVE OFF. 


HavinG Got A REMNANT OF HIS BAG LOOSE, HE STARTED AFTER THE 


On other gronnds that might be shown 
He might the words contemn, 

Because his shoes were not his own— 
He hadn’t paid for them, 


But any one who makes such jokes 
You should decline to know, 

And keep your mat for other folks, 
Whose ways are not so low. 


The careful householder will meet— 
And this he always finds— 

In those who do not wipe their feet 
Ill-regulated minds. 


On head and feet, ’tis truly said, 
Our understanding can 

Alone rely, for feet and head 
But show the ends of man. 


And he who will not use the mat 
Should never be your guest; 
But he who does—why, tell him that 
You'll let the mat-ter rest. 
eB ts SA oe 


After a Texas jury had stood out for ninety-six hours, 
the judge got a verdict out of them in two minutes by 
sending them word that a circus had arrived in town. 





eyed examiner persisted. 
He seemed determined to 
make the neophyte pro- 
nounce the fa words, 
“T don’t know.” 

“Well,” said the chief 
of the torturers, as calmly 
and coolly as though he 
had been putting a sensible question, “and suppose 
all that would not answer, would you have any re- 
course left ?” 

“Yes,” cried Rodolphus, with a sudden snap of his 
jaws; “if none of that would start a perspiration, I 
wens bring the patient up here and let you examine 
him.” 

Rodolphus passed. 


THE ENTIRE ANIMAL, 
Scorouman. “‘ Mackintosh, indeed! 
intire.” ° 
HEARD IN MID-CHANNEL. 


Rostson. ‘‘ You’vye seen more of the world than 
most people, Mrs. Smart. Now where have you met 
the handsomest, pleasantest, and best-bred people 2” 

Farr Amerioan, “ Well—among your British aris- 
tocracy.” 

Rosinson. “Indeed! That is most gratifying to my 
pride as an Eaghoheen. And where have you en- 
countered—a—the ugliest, vulgarest, and most offen- 
sive specimens of humanity ?” 

Farm American, “ Well—among your British aris- 
tocracy.” 


I’m the Mac- 





But some of them will fancy that i 
Tis meant their boots to grease. 

To Latin some make no pretense, 
And, no one to excuse, 

Print on their mats plain common-sense 
In English—“ Wipe your shoes.” 

But there’s a difficulty here, 
A doubt some person moots— 

“The order's not for me, ’tis clear, 
Because I’m wearing boots.” 
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PEOPLE I DON’T WANT TO MEET. 
No. VI., ‘How Are vou, oLp soy?”—(Sze Pace 583.) 


AGGRIEVED. 


“When sister Charlotte tells me to go an’ amuse myself, does she expec’ me tor walk off four or five Miles, an’ 
sit down an’ play wiv my fumbs, I wonder?” 











